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E have received from America the fourth 

number of A Seventeenth Century News- 
letter: a typewritten magazine edited by 
Professors James M. Osborne, of Yale, J. 
Milton French, of Rutgers, and James G. 
McManaway, of Folger. Such an under- 
taking must depend for most of its material 
on news items sent them by subscribers. -Com- 
munications may be addressed to any one of 
the editors, and subscriptions (one dollar) 
should be sent to Professor J. Milton French, 
of Rutgers. We print two queries: from it 
among our own. 


[F anyone would re-vivify hie old appre- 

ciation of the poetry of Tennyson, he will 
assuredly have his own principle of selection 
among the eighteen hundred columns. He 
will remember the places where Tennyson has 
succeeded in being himself. He will remem- 
ber too well where Tennyson has failed to be 
some one else. 

But since a t always is himself, and 
therefore sila here and fails there (if he 
doesn’t know his own limitations), one might 
adopt a purely capricious limitation, and 
look for the good Tennyson not among the 
eighteen hundred columns of the collected 
works, but among the forty-two pages of sup- 
pressed poems, printed as an appendix to the 
Oxford edition. Some‘of these were sup- 
pressed because they had been derided. To 
take the most notorious*instance, the verses 
beginning ‘“‘O darling room, my_ heart’s 
delight” have been ridiculed from the be- 
ginning, but the second stanza is this: 

I the Nonnenwerth have seen, 

And Oberwinter’s vineyards green, 

Musical Lurlei: and between 

The- hills to Bingen have I been, 

in Darmstadt, where the Rhene 
_ Curves toward Mentz, a woody scene, 





i 





which foretells the compressed perfect stanzas 
of Italian travel in ‘‘ The Daisy.’’ Another 
brief poem has an infelicitous second lin’ in 
the Oxford edition, but it is somewhat im- 
proved'in the ‘ Memoir,’ which also explains 
the poem as a reminiscence of Mablethorpe: 

Here often when a child I lay reclined. 

I took delight in this fair strand and free, 

Here stood the infant Ilion of the mind, 

And here the Grecian ships all seemed to be. 

And here again I come, and only find 

The drain-cut levels of the. marshy lea,— 

Gray sand-banks, and pale sunsets, dreary wind, 

Dim shores, dense rains, and heavy-clo sea. 
We think we have heard another line derided, 
as though ‘‘ the wet” for ‘‘ the rain’’ were 
a cockneyism, and as though that condemned 
it. Omitting “‘I stood on a tower in the 
wet ’’ we get pure Tennyson : 

New Year and Old Year met 

And winds were roaring and blowing; 

And I said, ‘“O years, that meet in tears, 

Have ye ought that is worth the knowing? 

Science enough and exploring, 

Wanderers coming and going, 

Matter enough for deploring, 

But ought that is worth the knowing?” 

Seas at my feet were flowing 

Waves on the shingle pouring, 

Old Year roaring and blowing, 

And New Year blowing and roaring. 


Using the word both in Jonson’s sense and 
our own, one might say that ‘‘ Every man in 
his humour’”’ is the watchword of the English- 
man. Yes, but not when he comes to judge 
of poetry. Then no one is more rigid. If a 
poet would jest he must have taken out a 
jester’s licence. (Browning had.) The public 
won’t stand ‘‘ Peter Bell’’—from Words- 
worth. From Tennyson one half of his public 
accepted platitudes for the platform and 
pulpit; the other half accept his fine sensi- 
bility and his opulent style. But there is 
one thing only to ask or accept from any 
poet—whatever is not secondhand. And it 
is unintelligent to refuse Tennyson’s fun. 
There is no merit in being puzzled by ‘‘ The 
Skipping-Rope ”’ (we don’t know that Tenny- 
son’s“public was, but he suppressed it after 
1850) : 

Sure never yet was Antelope 
Could skip so lightly by. 

“Stand off, or else my skipping-rope 
Will hit you in the eye.” 

How lightly whirls the skipping-rope! 
How fairily you fly! 

“Go, get you gone, you muse and mope— 
I hate that silly sigh.” 


Nay, dearest, teach me how to hope, 
Or tell me how to dic. 

“ There, take it, take my skipping-rope, 
And hang yourself thereby.” 


’ 
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However, his public likes Tennyson to be an | Literary and Historical 


accurate naturalist, to mean the cawing of 
rooks when he hears them calling ‘‘ Maud, 
Maud,’’ so that there is something even for 
the ‘‘ nature-lover ’’ in ‘‘ The ‘ How’ and the 
‘Why ’?’’ where the poet is puzzling and 
amusing himself with metaphysics : 

The bulrush nods unto his brother, 

The wheatears whisper to each other: 

What is it they say? What do they there? 

Why two and two make four? Why round is not 


square? 4 % 
Why the rock stands still, and the light clouds 


y 
Why coe hens oak groans, and the light willows 
si 
Why deep is not high, and high is not deep? 
Whether we wake, or whether we sleep? 
Whether we sleep, or whether we die? 
How you are you? Why I am I? 
Who will riddle me the how and the why? ... 
The little bird pipeth—‘t why? why?” 
In the summerwoods when the sun falls low 
And the great bird sits on the opposite bough, 
And stares in his face and shouts, “ how? how?” 
And the black owl scuds down the mellow twi- 


ight, 
And chaunts “how? how?” the whole of the 
night. 


The majority of these suppressed poems are 
poetry and are Tennyson. 


I? is not too soon to think of Lenten exercises 
penitential self-examination, and that 
sort of thing. One might begin with the fol- 
lowing passage, and ask (a) if we should have 
judged as humanely, (b) whether we write 
from our true selves or our pseudo-selves. 


I stayed with A at B, and liked it. He was very 
humane, and curiously modest concerning [his 
special job]. His pen is quite immodest, because 
he has remained a schoolboy, and writes clever or 
scathing ‘‘ themes,” which do not express himself 
or anything else. I don’t think it has ever occurred 
to him that you can express your vaguer thoughts 
in writing. He spoke to me with contempt of 
someone (C, I think) who says things, in a printed 
book, which are really only fit to say in free conver- 
sation. It is a drill sergeant’s idea of literature. . . 

When he wrote to me first, he plainly disliked the 
idea of me. We had never met. But he asked me 
to stay, and thawed. He has had a hard life, be- 
cause the people who read are profounder readers 
than he is a writer. He hammers away at his 
exercise ; and, they think it’s ald real. 


WE have lost one of our most devoted con- 

tributors in the person of Mr. Aran B. 
Anpverson, of Chackmore, Buckingham, who 
wrote over many signatures: perhaps Topo- 
GRAPHER represents him best. We knew him 
only as a correspondent, and should be glad 
to print a tribute from a personal friend. The 
following article was written for him. 


Notes. 











CATHEDRAL CLOCKS AND CLOCK 
JACKS. 


| HAVE been asked to reply to some un. 

printed queries on this subject and as 
the querist refers to my ‘ Peter Lightfoot and 
the Old Clock at Wells’ which containg 
matter needing revision I will summarise and 
criticise it first, referring to it as ‘‘ Light 
foot ’’ for brevity. The sketchy account of 
the earliest clocks, prepared when research 
had been preston g chiefly upon the famous 
clock at Wells, contains little of value and 
accepts without question the findings of cer- 
tain standard books which are full of unwar. 
ranted theories and statements copied and 
recopied and of faulty descriptions at second- 
hand. Since writing I have made continued 
efforts to solve extremely difficult problems in 
the early history of Horology in England and 
on the Continent, and have been in touch 
with such indefatigable and able investigators 
as Mr. G. H. Baillie and Mr. R. Robinson, 
of Tooting Bec. 

While the central problem of the inception 
of the fourteenth century type is still only 
a little nearer to solution there are masses of 
data and comparisons of detail; these, to- 
gether with a few important new discoveries, 
promise a nearly complete clearance of much 
false theory which has clogged the subject for 
so long. 

A paper by me in Archaeologia, vol. xxvii 
(referred to hereafter as ‘ Arch.’) is a begin- 
ning only and was followed by another which 
was read but has not been published. The 
pressure of circumstance caused delays during 
which new evidence accumulated so rapidly 
that postponement was further prolonged, 
fortunately, I think, as the whole subject 
must presently be placed on a new footing. 

‘‘ Lightfoot ’? remains sound up to a point 
ag a specific account of the Wells clock, con- 
cerning which it educidates matters that were 
formerly ignored, obscured’ or garbled, and 
misunderstood. 

It contains a brief outline of such cosmo 
logical and other scientific concepts of the 
Middle Ages as have any- bearing upon this 
most interesting monument of medieval art 
and engineering. 

These include the Ptolemaic theory of the 
concentrically spherical universe with its 
central immobile earth, and the doctrines of 
the macrocosm and the microcosm, the four 
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humours and the four winds. 

There is a discussion of the evidence for 
the links between Glastonbury Abbey, its 
monk, Peter Lightfoot, and the Wells clock. 
' This monk has always been honoured as the 
craftsman responsible for this and other West 
Country clocks, and his name became legend- 
ary in the grand sense only to fade into the 
almost ghostly insignificance of an abandoned 
superstition. Hig oft-repeated authorship 
of clocks outside Wells is without any founda- 
tio whatever and it has been no happy task 
for me to dismiss him as a person of negligible 
importance even in conpection with Wells. 

Peter Lightfoot had always been a dim and 
romantic but very real personality to me since 
I was a boy lost in wonder at the splendid 
fourteenth century iron movement taken from 
Wells to Kensington in about 1883 and 
labelled as probably his work, 

Preliminary investigation shook my faith 
but I clung to the good monk’s robe and I 
fear I somewhat strained the interpretation of 
evidence to support the attenuated hypothesis 
that monastic craftsmen following the Light- 
foot methods and traditions had made the 
clock at Glastonbury for the Canons at Wells. 
He had become part of waking dreams from 
which. in later years he faded as research 
advanced. The last part of the book, a poem 
in which he soliloquizes during the Abbey 
offices, has appealed to many as literature. 
Its pleasant fourteenth century stage with all 
the imagined scenery shows now only a 
ghostly semblance of the monastic craftsman 
forging his great iron wheels, for at last there 
came the inevitable moment when that great 
gentleman and fine antiquary, Dr. Armitage 
Robinson, Dean of Wells, said, ‘‘I fear we 
must make an end of Peter Lightfoot and give 
him decent burial. Do you agree?’ 
answered in effect that the coffin was ready. 

The probable date of the Wells clock is 1392. 
The interpretations and descriptions of the 
dials, the moonplate and the hands with the 
interesting Latin description remain good. 
This inscription, so ludicrously garbled in all 
printed accounts, was elucidated as far as 
was then possible but contained one word 
which made it nonsense. The probable cer- 
rection was suggested and the theory was 
advanced that the medieval artist had simply 
blundered. After the book had appeared Dr. 
Robinson discovered a record connected with 
Westminster Abbey which confirmed this view 
and made the inscription perfectly intelligible 
in its relation to the Ptolemaic conception of 
the Universe. 

The four puffing heads held by angels at 
the corners I have shown to be the four per- 








sonified winds, Subsolanus, Septentrio, 
Favonius and Auster. Other details of the 
astronomical dial are described in ‘ Light- 


foot.’ 

Much in the book is dealt with more fully 
in ‘Arch.’ and as I obviously cannot repro- 
duce the article I will answer seriatim the 
remaining questions, The clock in Salisbury 
Cathedral is undoubtedly from the same 
“atelier”? as that at Wells and there is an 
important link which will be published before 
long, if all goes well. 

It was re-discovered by Mr. R. Robinson, 
and our combined investigations established 
the common origin of the two movements. 
There is very good reason to put its date at 
1386 or a little earlier and it is most unlikely 
that there is any older clock in England. 
Other English clocks formerly attributed to 
the early years of the fourteenth’ century are 
either renewals or never were so old at all. 
I am fully convinced that the works at Exeter 
are much later, though there is a very fine 
sculptured stone dial of the fifteenth century. 
The astronomical dial at Ottery St. Mary, 
attributed without a shadow of foundation. to 
Lightfoot, is almost certainly sixteenth cen- 
tury, the iron movement being probably of 
the same date, 

The so-called ‘‘ Orrery’’ at Wimborne is 
not older than late sixteenth or early seven- 
teenth century and the movement has been 
definitely proved by Mr. R. Robinson to be 
by a known clockmaker who worked in that 
region in the eighteenth century. The orrery 
is an astronomical dial very similar to that 
at Ottery St. Mary. All reference to Light- 
foot should be abandoned at Wimborne in the 
interests of truth, but folk do not always 
realise that an interesting and beautiful 
object. does not necessarily suffer degradation 
through revision of its history while its in- 
trinsic nobility is injured by the perpetuation 
of false theory. 

I cannot tell who made the Salisbury and 
Wells clocks. They are earlier than and dif- 
ferent from all others in England, and I have 
reasons for thinking that they may presently 
prove to be connected with the Low Countries. 
The Dover Castle clock at South Kensington, 
formerly assigned to A.D. 1348 is almost cer- 
tainly early seventeenth century but is of 
great value because it retains the original 
foliot balance. 

‘* Jack Blandifer ’’ at Wells I believe to be 
a fourteenth century figure painted at a later 
date with a cavalier-type of face and 
moustache. 

He kicks quarter-bells with his heels and 
strikes the hour-bell with a hammer. When 
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I drew the attention of the Dean to the fact 
that Jack was arranged to turn his head at 
the same time the broken mechanism was 
repaired and this accomplishment was re- 
stored to him. Outside are two noble quarter- 
jacks of the fifteenth century, carved in wood 
as men in armour. 


‘Jack the Smiter,’’ ‘‘ Jack Smite-the- 
Clock’ or ‘‘ Jack Southwold,” is a quaint 
armoured man of late fifteenth or early six- 
teenth century date whose original clock has 
entirely disappeared. Like Jack Blandifer 
he turns his head when he strikes his (re- 
newed) bell but with a heavy iron axe. For 
as long as living memory reaches back he has 
been made to signalise the beginning of ser- 
vice by a verger pulling a rope attached to 
his mechanism, much to the delight of chil- 
dren. When I first knew him his body 
armour was black except for certain parts 
covered with modern gold paint and his fave 
was dark mahogany brown. His eyes, which 
appeared to be nearly closed, gave him a 
supercilious simper. 

After careful preliminary experiments I 
got permission to remove him to the priest’s 
room, where I applied solvents and fine tools 
which revealed splendid medieval colouring, 
the face being obscured by centuries of filth 
and oil or varnish: thick, sticky black paint 
covered the body. He is now fierce and wide- 
eyed—a plebeian, hard-bitten man-at-arms 
with a chin blued as if needing a shave and 
even with white flecks in his eyeballs to sug- 
gest reflected light. His body-armour is grey 
and his leg-armour red. No modern colour 
was added but gold leaf was laid where it 
had existed before. 

Curiously enough, when I restored the now 
splendid figure of Lord Edward le Despenser 
at Tewkesbury Abbey I found the same kind 
of late black paint on his body. 

Full-page colour photographs of both 
figures were reproduced at different dates in 
the Illustrated London News and copies, sold 
for the benefit of their respective churches, 
can be obtained at Southwold and Tewkes- 
bury. 

During the laborious treatment of Jack 
he caused great mirth by turning his head 
when his back was being rubbed, to gaze at 
me with almost pop-eyed defiance and once 
he brought down his axe and cut my head 
open. 

A later Jack remains at Blythburgh and 
performs the same office of announcing ser- 
vice, having, like Jack the Smiter. lost his 
clock, He is a sad and bearded ancient with 
a dreary air of peevish resignation, Other 
splendid jacks remain at York and in 








es, 


private ownership at Evesham. Small ones 
exist in various places in England and ] 
hope and think I know them all. 

However, I am extremely anxious to hear 
of ancient iron movements or of jacks any- 
where and I shall be grateful to all readers 
who will send brief descriptions of any known 
to them, even if I have to write saying they 
are already known. : 

I appeal also to all clergy, churchwardens, 
and keepers of ancient secular buildings nevey 
to destroy old iron movements as scrap, or to 
let parts be lost unless they have been in- 
vestigated, There are amusing and delightful 
automata on the Continent but I cannot 
describe any of them here. I believe the 
Hampton Court dial has been so much re. 
painted and restored that it has lost much 
antiquarian value. 

The Strasbourg clock is not an exterior one, 
It is in the transept and is the most astonish- 
ing and intricate thing of ite kind in exist- 
ence. Its history and its existing ornaments, 
automata and mechanisms require a large 
volume for their full description and explana- 
tion. It was first made in 1354 and included 
a huge cock of iron-covered wood which re 
maine in the museum. At midday ,this cock 
stretched its neck. flapped its iron wings, the 
individual feathers of which were arranged 
to open and spread, waggled its tongue and 
crowed, 

The early clock becoming derelict. a magni- 
ficent new clock was begun bv Chrétien Herlin 
in 1540 and carried on by Conrad Hasenfratz 
known as Conrad Dasypodius, a well-known 
mathematician. It was constructed by the 
famous Swiss clockmakers Isaac and Josie 
Habrecht of Schaffhausen. This clock with its 
complex astronomical dial, its revolving 
astrolabe, its wonderful automata and splen- 
did iron movement was housed in a magni- 
ficent architectural structure of stone reaching 
high up above the bottom level of the great 
windows. The helical staircase leading to 
the top is part of the whole rich design with 
its mixture of Gothic and Renaissance detail 
and its symbolic paintings by the artist Tobie 
Stimmer. 

Most important remnants in the Museum 
include the dial. the astrolabe, the movement 
and several symbolic automata; there is also 
the mechanism for operating the crowing 
cock. In about 1786 the sixteenth century 
clock had ceased to work and the year 1842 saw 
the completion of the most wonderful clock 
of its kind in the world housed in the original 
structure. This was the work of Jean-Baptiste 
Schwilgné, 1776-1856, Schwilgué. one of the 
mathematicians who assisted in the work of 
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reform which established the metric system (so 
unhappily passed by in this country), pro- 

the restoration of the great clock and 
spent years making the intricate calculations 
and drawings which were necessary in prepar- 
ation for the four years required for its con- 
struction. Some of his beautiful machinery, 
made for exact wheel-cutting, etc., remained 
in use in M, Ungerer’s splendid workshops 
when I was there a few years’ ago. The 
finished clock is of high artistic value and 
almost unbelievable intricacy. It is a feat 
of scientific and engineering ability, 

Its dials give the mean astronomical time 
for the meridian of Strasbourg, the legal 
public time and the apparent and irregular 
solar time, Another hand indicates the 
apparent and irregular movement of the 
moon, and her phases are shown on a sphere. 
Great contour integrators are necessary for 
the motions of sun and moon and the six 
irregularities in the moon’s path call for six 
of these integrators. These integrators make 
possible the most marvellous achievement of 
all, which is the accurate prediction through- 
out the year of all solar and lunar eclipses. 

Another astronomical feature is a planet- 
arium in which the six principal planets 
make their revolutions in periods agreeing 
correctly with the actual movements in the 
heavens. 

Other dials show the month, the date, the 
ecclesiastical feasts, the solar cycle, the golden 
number, the indiction, the dominical letter 
and the epact. 

When the ensuing year is a leap year a 
complex mechanism operates automatically at 
midnight on New Year’s Eve and makes the 
necessary corrections for the whole year. 

Perhaps the most striking tour de force is 
the celestial globe on which are shown about 
5,000 stars. Marvellous to relate, it imitates 
the movement known as the precession of the 

uinoxes by the operation of a train of 
wheels the last of which revolves once in 
25,806 years, 

This has no utility but is an astonishing 
finishing touch which must have amused the 
grave and rather sad-looking designer. Much 
more might be said of the numerous auto- 
mata such ag the twelve apostles who process 
round Christ and bow to him as they pass, 
their legs imitating the natural motion of 
walking, 

The cock, which replaces that of 1354, crows 
hastily and flaps his wings three times. 

My friend, the late M. Théodore Unverer, 
of Strasbourg, a man of the gentlest courtesy, 
charm and humour, a fine artist, mathema- 














tician, engineer and clockmaker, was keeper 
of the Strasbourg clock. A few years ago he 
designed and constructed for the Archbisho 
of Messina a noble clock tower and clock with 
magnificent automata in bronze which enacted 
Biblical scenes. It did much that the 
Strasbourg clock was made to do and had. a 
planetarium in which the new planet Pluto 
made its proper motion with the rest. 

It has been a source of deep regret that I 
could not accept the invitation to take part 
in the gorgeous ecclesiastical procession at the 
opening ceremony. I fervently hope that 
neither of these wonderful clocks will prove 
to have suffered destruction or damage. 

Up to a point I have fully described the 
Strasbourg clock in the Watch and Clock 
Maker, now incorporated with the Horological 
Journal, and have also dealt with. the clock 
at Rouen with its huge wrought-iron move- 
ment, made by Jehan de Felains in 1379. 

This is, I believe, the oldest existing clock 
and it was still going after the last war, 
though, of course, it had been adapted to 
pendulum control. The Municipality of 
Rouen most unnecessarily allowed it to stop, 
but that belongs to a sad story which need not 
be told here, Perhaps I may be allowed to 
conclude this account with an amusing anec- 
dote which typifies much of Germanic men- 
tality. When I was with Ungerer in the 
summit of the clock at Strasbourg he laughed 
at my question as to the absence of certain 
pinnacles, Explaining his laughter he told 
me that he had been asked the same question 
by a well-known German writer on ancient 
clocks, one who before his death a few years 
ago adopted a very national attitude on con- 
troversial theories and whom I do not propose 
to name. M. Ungerer explained to him that 
the injury was caused by German cannon- 
balls in 1870, The great man pompously and 
somewhat rudely denied it. Ungerer, some- 
what nettled, told him that his father, Alfred 
Ungerer, whom he would presently meet, was 
in the cathedral when the balls came in. 
Denial was still more emphatic and wher? 
Ungerer asked him to support his mere blank 
denial with reasons he said the story was im- 
possible ‘“‘ because of the simple fact that 
Germans never injure ancient monuments.’ 
This was after the last war! 

I cannot end without a final tribute to 
Alfred and Théodore Ungerer. They are un- 
forgettable friends but perhaps there is con- 
solation for the personal sense of loss as well 
as for the loss to Strasbourg, to France and 
in fact to the Horological and Scientific 
world, in that they have been spared the 
humanising inroad in those regions of the 
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jack-booted ‘‘ civilisation ’’ which is so tender 
to ancient monuments. 


R. P. HowGRave-GrawaM, F.S.A., M.I.E.E. 


‘THE STACIONS OF ROME, 
MONG the poems published in 1866 by the 


Early English Text Society in _ its 
volume ‘Political, Religious, and Love 
Poems’ (original series, no, 15; re-edited 


1903) there is one called ‘The Stacyons of 
Rome’; two versions are printed, one from 
one of the Cotton MSS. in the British 
Museum, the other from a manuscript at 
Lambeth. In the following year a third ver- 
sion of the poem, from the Vernon MS. in the 
Bodleian Library, was also published by the 
Society, in a volume called ‘ The Stacions of 
Rome’ (original series, No. 25); with it, 
besides other matter, was published a prose 
fragment closely related to the poem. The 
general editor in each case was F. J. Furni- 
vall; special topographical notes were contri- 
buted by W. M. Rossetti. Neither editor was 
apparently aware of the relationship between 
the poem and other literature of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries; and Rossetti 
failed to see the topographical construction of 
the poem. (The “ prologue” of the Vernon 
version, consisting of 78 lines, was detached 
by Furnivall and published by itself in ‘ The 
minor. poems of the Vernon MS.’ part ii, 
E.E.T.S., original series, No. 117, 1801, pp. 
609-11. It has no topographical interest.) 
In 1923 Professor J. R. Hulbert, in an 
article ‘Some Medieval Advertisements of 
Rome’ (Modern Philology, xx, 403-24), 
provided a general introduction to the poem 
and some fresh annotation. ‘He showed that, 
despite its name, it does not deal with the 
stations of ‘Rome—special services held on 
particular days at particular churches in the 
city; it is ‘‘ merely a versified liber indulgen- 
tiarum.”” The name libri indulgentiarum 
is frequently given to a rather common class 
of manuscripts relating to the churches of 
Rome: Mr. Hulbert notes the existence of six 
Latin versions, besides one each in English 
prose, French, and German, all in the British 
Museum ; and gives some extracts. Generally 
they differ in arrangement from _ the 
‘ Stacions,’ giving the five or seven principal 
churches first and then some other churches ; 
one version however (Titus A XIX, f. 11b, 
sqq.) shows the same general arrangement as 
the poem, but is not its source (the prose 
Porkington MS. version, printed with ‘ The 





arranged in a single sequence ; the editors date 
it c, 1460-70; it appears to be rather corrupt), 
There are innumerable variations between the 
texts, affecting the selection and arrange. 
ment of the churches noticed as well ag the 
amounts of the indulgences.! 

Further information about the libri indul. 
gentiarum is given by the late Christian Huel- 
sen in his introduction to a facsimile of a 
German printed text of 1489, ‘ Mirabilia 
Romae . . . Ein rémisches Pilgerbuch des 1§, 
Jahrhundert in deutscher Sprache,’ 1925 (this 
work gives the early medieval ‘ Mirabilia’ 


publications of the two works were common 
in this period), and in his ‘Le Chiese di 
Roma nel medio evo,’ 1927, introd, pp. xxi- 
xxv, he gives a list of fifteen texts of the 
Indulgences in various librarie’, with a note 
of nine more, besides the English poem; and 
prints extracts, derived from six MSS. and 
one to 108 churches (‘ Chiese,’ pp. 137- 
56). 
Information about the early printed texts 
is given by Dr. Ludwig Schuldt in his ‘Le 
Guide di Roma’ 1930, pp. 19-26. Most of 
these texts are undated and the only available 
list of them appears to be that given by Hain 
and Copinger. Mr. Hulbert prints one of 
these texts; it gives only fourteen churches. 

The earliest dated manuscript known to 
Huelsen is dated 1364; many of the other 
date from the fourteenth century. He sug- 
gests that the compilation was made by order 
of the Roman Curia as a result of the success 
ful Jubilee of 1350. This view appears to 
be in part invalidated by the fact that the 
indulgences are almost certainly spurious. 
Dr. Nikolaus Paulus, in his ‘ Geschichte des 
Ablasses im Mittelalter’ (2 vols., 1922-3), 
devotes a special section (ii. 292-305) to the 
indulgences attached to visits to the Roman 
churches; he shows that very few genuine 
indulgences had been granted for such visits 


1 Mr. Hulbert also gives some notes on Hat- 
leian MS. 2321, a compilation containing a $ 
version of the ‘ Mirabilia,’ the Stations (in the cor 
rect sense), a book of indulgences, the itineraly 
from England to Rome, with related matter, 
tributes payable on the journey, etc., the money 
required, and rates of exchange. This is obviously 
similar to the compilation of William Brewyn ¢ 
1470, of which a translation was poles by 
Canon C. Eveleigh Woodruff as ‘ A XVth Centuly 
Guide-Book to the Principal Churches of Rome, 
1933; pp. 5-14 of this are copied or derived from# 
liber indulgentiarum. Similarly ‘William Wey ® 
his Itineraries (Roxburghe Club, 1857) in a 





Stacions’ in the 1867 volume, is also 


sage headed ‘ Indulgentie in curia Roma ’ p. a 
52) copies or adapts a liber; he gives 131 churches. 
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prior to 1300, and none extending beyond 
even years and seven quarantines ; he regards 
the extensive indulgences of the libri indul- 
entiarum as fabrications originating during 
the Babylonish Captivity. 

The object of the present article is totcarry 
the editing of the English poem a stage 
further by a fuller identification of the 
churches and by some miscellaneous notes. 
The Vernon text is dated by the editors c. 
1370; the other two belong to the fifteenth 
century; the Cotton, the earlier of the two, 
breaks off short (Mr, Hulbert says that three 
other texts are also known), The 4 gi gee 
of the Vernon text appears not only in its 
general style, but also in the ig ys 
arrangement of the latter part; the arrange- 
ment of this part of the Lambeth text is 
rather confused. The relationship of the 
three texts is not clear. Vernon and Lam- 
beth each give churches not found in the 
other; for the churches given by both the 
notices are sometimes very similar, even if 
one or other contains additional lines (e.g. 
§. Eusebius, Vernon, ll. 437-48; Lambeth, 
ll, 554-65), sometimes divergent (eg. S. 
Maria Traspontina, Vernon ll, 665-8; Lam- 
beth, ll. 810-7); Lambeth, while ‘noticing 
rather fewer churches, is considerably longer 
than Vernon (the form of publication makes 
it dificult to determine the exact number of 
lines in Lambeth), Cotton is sometimes nearer 
to Vernon, sometimes to Lambeth, but in- 
cludes new passages not found in either. 
Presumably Vernon is, if not the original 
text of the poem, at any rate fairly 
closely related to it; Cotton based on 
smething similar to Vernon, but with 
freshly translated passages added or 
substituted for older passages; and Lambeth 
based on a text earlier than Cotton, but again 
with freshly translated, passages. The Latin 
text used for the passages peculiar to Cotton 
appears to have been later than that used 
for Lambeth ; this emerges from the notices 
of the heads of SS, Peter and Paul at the 
Lateran. 

The following notes give: (1) the full se- 
ence of churches in Vernon, -using as a rule 

e modern names ; references are given to the 
— passages in Cotton and Lambeth 
these texts are so published that references 
to Cotton, extending to 1. 553, also apply to 
Lambeth to this point); and reasons for the 
identifications where necessary; (2) similar 

tifications for the churches in Cotton and 
beth ; (3) a few notes on special topics. 
For the notes I have used mainly Huelsen’s 

Chiese’ (references to pp. 137-56 are to his 

extracts from the libri indulgentiarum ; cited 





as Huelsen); and ©. Panvinio, ‘ Tesori 
nascosti dell’alma citta di Roma,’ new ed., 
1625, an elaborate account of 350 churches 
from the religious standpoint, arranged in 
topographical order, and provided with an 
index of relics; I have consulted various other 
works and give references where necessary. 
_ texts are cited as V, C, and L, and by 
ine. 

In the identifications for Vernon, where 
there are several churches of the requisite 
dedication in the city, and nothing else in 
the poem to show which is intended, my 
suggestions are based on the position of the 
churches. The topographical sequence is in 
general so clear where the identifications 
are certain that it appears safe to assume that 
it holds good where they are doubtful. 


(1) IDENTIFICATION OF CHURCHES IN VERNON 


V.17-70 (C.25-101). St. Peter's. 

V.71-92 (C.102-28). St. Paul’s outside the 
Walls, 

V.93-116 (C.129-56). St. Anastace. Now SS. 
Vincenzo e Anastasio at Tre Fontane, The 
double name apparently dates from the six- 
teenth century. 

V.117-34_(C, 157-82), S. Maria Scala Coeli 
at Tre Fontane. 

V.135-46 (C.183-98). S. Maria Annunziata 
on the Via Ardeatina, commonly called the 
Nunziatella, The existence of a direct way 
from Tre Fontane is mentioned by G. 
Severano, Memorie sacre delle sette chiese 
di Roma, 1630, p. 418. 

V.147-200 (C.199-251). S. Sebastian on the 
Via Appia. The dedication to SS. Fabian 
and Sebastian is incorrect; it is found in 
the Porkington version; and in the list of 
contents of the liber indulgentiarum 
printed by Mr. Hulbert, but not in the 
text. 

V.201-16 -(C.252-67). The Domine Quo Vadiis; 
it appears as “S. Maria in palma’”’ in 
the libri indulgentiarwm (Huelson, p. 150) 
its official designation appears to be 8 
Maria in Palma. 

V.217-32 (C.278-93). Mr. Hulbert identifies 
this church as S. Tommaso in Formis on 
the Caelian Hill (p. 421). The allusion to 
the charitable work of its occupants con- 
firms the identification. 

V.233-348 (C.204-459). St. John Lateran, 
etc. 

V.349-66 (C.460-77). The Sancta Sanctorum. 

V.367-400 (C.478-513). S. Croce in Gerusa- 
lemmé, 

V.401-12 (C.514-35). 
Mure. 


S. Lorenzo fuori le 
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V.413-26 (C.536-47). 8S. Simplicius, ete. 
Huelsen gives a church, St. Paul’s by St. 
Bibiana’s, where the three saints were 
buried; he states that it was destroyed by 
the twelfth century (p. 415). The church, 
as SS. Faustinus and Simplicius, or as S. 
Simplicius, is included in the libri indul- 
gentiarum (ibid., p. 154); St. Simplicius 
was the founder of St. Bibiana’s, and the 
name was apparently preserved through 
this association. The relics of the three 
saints were eventually removed to S, Maria 
Maggiore (Severano, p. 722). 

V.427-36 (C.548-53). S. Veuian; L. ‘“‘seynt 
vyuyen’’; C. ‘‘Tulyan.” S. Bibiana; the 
form ‘‘ Viviana ’”’ occurs frequently in the 
libri indulgentiarum and other documents 
(Huelsen, pp. 146, 213). ‘‘Iulyan”’ is a 


scribal error; as also the Porkington 
‘* Benyan.”’ 
V.437-48 (L.554-65). S. Eusebio. The in- 


scription is printed in M. Armellini, Le 
chiese di Roma dal secolo IV al XIX, 2nd 
ed., 1891, p. 809, and elsewhere. 

V.449-52 (L.566-71). St. Julian, destroyed 
in 1874; its site forms part of the present 
Piazza Vittorio Emanuele (Huelsen, p. 
279). 

V.453-64 (L.572-81). S. Matteo in Merulana. 

V.465-72 (L.582-90). Viti and Modesti. S. 
Vito in Macello. The double dedication 
occurs frequently in the libri indulgen- 
tiarum (Huelsen, p. 155), but not in 
medieval lists of the churches ; it reappears 
in Panciroli (p. 242). The church was re- 
built by Sixtus IV on a site not far from 
that of the original building. 

V.473-4. ‘ From the position §S. 
Abbate. See Mr. Hulbert, p. 422. 

V.475-534 (L.591-654). S. Maria Maggiore. 

V.535-50 (L.655-84). S. Pudenziana. The 
cemetery of S. Priscilla here is apparently 
mentioned only in the libri indulgentiarum 
(Huelsen, p. 153) and in related works (e.g. 
Le cose maravigliose dell’alma citta di 
Roma, G. A. Franzini, 1600, p. 113); for 
= chapel of S. Pastore see Funpivd, p. 


V.551-62 (L.685-702). S. Prassede. 

V.563-8. S. Martino ai Monti. 

V.569-72. S. Salvator. From its position S. 
Salvator de tribus imaginibus, near the 
junction of the Via Leonina and the Via 
Cavour ; this building was profaned in 1650 
(Huelsen, pp. 441-2). Mr. Hulbert asso- 
ciates the present notice with L:868-73 (p. 
423) which certainly applies to this church. 
The two notices have little in common, 


V.573-86 (L.703-23). S. Pietro in Vincoli. 


. 


Antonio 





a 


V.587-608 (L.724-41). SS. Apostoli. Despite 
the distance there appears to have been no 
important church Ccaeete the preceding 
and this one, 

V.609-12. S. Marcello, in the Corso. 

V.613-54 (L.746-809). The Pantheon, called 
S. Maria Rotonda from the twelfth century 
or earlier (Huelsen, p. 363). 

V.655-660 (L.850-5). S. Eustachio.  §¢. 
Eustace was named Placidius before 
baptism (Panciroli, p. 789). 

V.661-2. From its position S. Salvator in 
Thermis, now incorporated in the Palazzo 
Madama (Huelsen, pp. 154, 455-6).. L.856- 
63, following the notice of S. Eustachio in 
that text, evidently applies to the same 
church, and is identified by Mr. Hulbert 
with S. Salvator in Thermis (p. 423, with 
quotation from MS. Titus A, XIX). I 
cannot trace any important image here, 

V.663-4. S. Celso, in the Via Banco di §. 
Spirito. The relic is mentioned in some 
libri indulgentiarum (Huelsen, pp. 146, 
237; see also Panciroli, p..500). L.864-7 
apparently also applies to this church, 
though some of the libri place the relic at 
St. Cecilia’s (Mr. Hulbert, p. 423). Pan- 
ciroli states that the Magdalen’s great toe 
was at the latter church (index of relics). 

V.665-8 (L.810-7). S. Maria Traspontina; 
the older form of the name is S. Maria in 
Traspadina. Before its rebuilding in 154 
the church was nearer Ponte 8S, Angelo 
(Huelsen, pp. 152, 370-1). 

V.669-72. ' S. Spirito, the hospital, estab- 
lished by Innocent III; the existing church 
of §. Spirito in Sassia was called S. Maria 
in Saxia until the sixteenth century (Huel- 
sen, pp. 155, 363-4). 1L.818-21, an entirely 
different notice, specifies the hospital. 

V.673-8. S. Maria in Trastevere. The ren- 
defing of the name is apparently due to 
the author of the poem or to a copyist. 
L.826-31 perhaps derives from the same 
English version as this ; the form Tristevere 
occurs in Roman documents of the fifteenth 
century (Huelsen, pp. 57, 59, 62, 66, 67). 

V.679. No church with this dedication is 
traceable in Trastevere. 

V.680. S. Crisogono. 

V.681-8. Tyre is either a copyist’s or & 
transcriber’s error. Mr, Hulbert identifies 
the church as one dedicated to SS. Ciro e 
Giovanni; MS. Titus A. XIX describes it 
as ‘‘ extra portas tyberium-” (p. 424) ; this 
indicates the church outside the Porta 
Portese now sometimes called, corruptly, §. 
Passera (Huelsen, pp. 246-7). One of the 
libri indulgentiarwm quoted by Huelsen (p- 
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147) gives the location simply as ‘‘ trans- 
tyberim ’’ (the others give no location) ; he 
identifies the church with §S. Abbacyrus 
trans Tiberim, which disappeared, he 
states, in the fifteenth century; it was 
situated near §. Cecilia (p. 161). But 
there appears to be no evidence to show 
that S. Abbacyrus survived so late; even 
the name in the Codex Parisinus of c. 1230 
(ibid. p. 24) may refer to the extra-mural 
church ; and it seems likely that all the libri 
indulgentiarum refer to it. 

V.688-00. S. Lorenzo in Damaso. There is 
here a break in the topographical sequence ; 
and a new sequence starts with either S. 
Bartolomeo or S. Maria in Aracoeli. 
L.878-81, the corresponding passage, has 
little relation to -V.689-90. 

V.691-2. Presumably 8. Bartolomeo 
all’Isola; the libri indulgentiarum (Huel- 

sen, p. 146) all refer to this church, as 

also 742-8 (which shows no relation to 
V.691-2). A church 8. Bartolomeo de 
Arenula, in the region north-west of the 
island, existed until some time in the four- 
teenth century (Huelsen, pp. 205-6): 

V.693-6. Presumably S. Angelo in Pescheria, 
in the Portico of Octavia. §. Angelo de 
Reniczo, now 8. Giuliano, in the Via dei 
Banchi Nuovi (Huelsen, pp. 197-8), is un- 
likely, 

V.697-8. S. Maria in Aracoeli, A similar 
corruption of the name occurs in L.882-91, 
a good anf@ presumably independent notice 
of the church. From this point the topo- 
graphical sequence in V. again becomes 
certain. 

V.699-700. S. Pietro in Carcere (the Mamer- 
tine Prison), The earliest evidence for its 
use ag a church is that provided by the 
libri indulgentiarum (Huelsen, pp. 153, 
421-2), L.834-41 gives a better and again 
apparently independent notice. 

V.701. S. Adriano. 

V.702. SS. Cosma e Damiano. L.848-9 is 
apparently independent. 

V.703 S. Maria Nova, now commonly called 
8. Francesca Romana. 1L.842-3 is again 
probably independent. 

V.704. S, Clemente. 

V.705. Presumably S. Stefano Rotondo on 
the Caelian. The libri indulgentiarum are 
apparently generally specific (Mr. Hulbert, 

' p. 424. Huelsen, p. 155). 

V.706. Presumably S. Gregorio Magno on 
the Caelian; it was originally dedicated to 

St. Andrew and the name persisted in the 

libri indulgentiarum (Huelsen, p. 147). 








L.896-905 also refers to this church, again 
as St. Andrew’s, 

V.707-12. Identified by Mr. Hulbert, follow- 
ing Titus A XIX, as §. Salvatore outside 
the Porta S. Paolo (p. 424). The church 
is specified in several of the libri indulgen- 
tiarum; it was demolished in 1849 (Huel- 
sen, pp. 154, 450). I cannot explain the 
reference to Bethlehem, 

V.713-6. S. Alessio on the Aventine. L.844-7 
is perhaps related to this notice, 

V.717-9. S. Maria in Cosmedin, also called 
a Scola Greca. ‘‘ In Santa Maria de scola 
Greca ubi sanctus Thomas Canthuariensis 
tenuit scolas, 700 anni omni die”’ (liber of 
1375, quoted by Huelsen, p. 152). 

V.720-6, Presumably 8S. Urbano in the Via 
Alessandrina. The only other church of 
this dedication is the extra-mural S. 

* Urbano alla Caffarella. 


(2) IDENTIFICATION OF CHURCHES FouND ONLY 
In CoTToN AND LAMBETH, 


C.268-77. §S. Giovanni a Porta Latina. 

C.290-3, These lines appear to belong to the 
notice of S. Tommaso: compare V.229-32. 

C.548-53. Iulyan. See note to V.427-36. 

L.822-5. Huelsen treats notices of S. Iacobus 
supra flumen and of S. Iacobus de Sitig- 
nano in the libri indulgentiarum as dealing 
with-the same church (p. 148). It is now 
called 8. Giacomo in Settignano, alterna- 
tively alla Lungara. In Wey it is 
“ ecclesi beati Jacobi prope Transtiberim ”’ 
(p. 150), but this is an indication of its 
position rather than a designation, 

L.832-3. §S. Cecilia in Trastevere. 

L.868-73. See note to V.569-72. 

L.874-7. This is apparently a literary group- 
ing without topographical significance; 
Wey has however a similar grouping: 
‘ecclesia sancti Augustini, Ambrosii, et 
Jeronimi, et Benedicti’’ (p. 151). There 
is just possibly some confusion with SS. 
Quattro Coronati; but these saints are not 
the four doctors. 

L.892-5. ‘‘ Seynt Mary Merle.’”’ S. Maria 
sopra Minerva. Mr. Hulbert identifies the 
church correctly, but, following Armellini, 
states that it was granted to the Domini- 
cans only in 1370 (p. 423). Huelsen shows 
that they were in possession by 1276; and 
quotes a liber indulgentiarum of 1375 in 
which they are mentioned as owning it 
(pp. 149, 346-7). 


(3) Mriscettangous Notes. 


C.17-24. On the number of churches as stated 
by the libri indulgentiarum see Huelsen, 
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pp. xxiv-xxv; in the best texte it is between 
457 and 476. The number of chapels may 
be connected with the 1505 found in some 
of the libri. In 1. 21 something has 

resumably dropped out ; somewhat similar 

gures for the towers, etc., are given in the 
Mirabilia and related works (C. L. Urlichs, 
ed., Codex urbis Romae_ topographicus, 
1871, pp. 92, 114). 

C.37-44. This chapel is unknown to the 
‘Roman topographers; it is mentioned 
apparently only in a work on the marvels 
of the Roman churches (the only MS. that 
appears to be known is dated 1375; printed 
in Mirabilia Romae, ed. Parthey, 1869, p. 
49), in the later libri indulgentiarum, and 
in related works; thus Nikolaus Muffel in 
1452: 

[Going up the steps before the church] Item do 
ist auch ein klein capell zu der linckhen. hant, do 
sant Peter sein erstemesz zu Rom hat gehabt. . . 
fan account of the bronze Pine-cone follows] 
(Beschreibung der Stadt Rom, ed. W. Vogt, 
Bibliothek des Literarischen Vereins in Stutigart, 
vol. 128, 1876, p. 19). 
John Capgrave, writing about 1450, states 
that there was at the ‘‘ qwer dore”’ of the 
church, at the place called ‘‘ limina apos- 
tolorum,”’ an inscription stating that St. 
Peter had said mass there. His editor, Mr. 
C. A. Mills, points out that there was a 
similar inschiption at S. Prisca and believes 
that that at St. Peter’s was a copy of it 
(Ye Solace of Pilgrimes, 1911,’ p. 136 and 
n.); it seems more likely that Capgrave was 
mistaken in saying that there was such an 
inscription here. 

C.98, St. Sythe. Huelsen gives ‘sce. S.... 
virginis’ from a liber indulgentiarum of 
1364 (p. 138). Some other of the libri may 
supply the identification. 

C.161-2, V.121-2. One of the libri claims that 
this was the first chapel founded in honour 
of the Virgin (Huelsen, p. 143). 

C.166, V.126. “‘tyberye,”  ‘‘ tybyan,”’ 
‘‘Tibian,”’ the emperor. Mr. Hulbert 
quotes from Titus A XIX ‘‘ tempore 
tiberani cesaris’’ (p. 421). The martyr- 
dom of the ten thousand, with St. Zeno, is 
said to belong to the time of Diocletian (G. 
Severano, Memorie sacre delle sette chiese, 
1630, p. 417). 

C.187-98, V.139-46. This legend appears to 
be confined to the libri indulgentiarum and 
to works such as Capgrave (p. 160), which 
probably derive it from them. 

C.430-1, L.469ff., V.357-8. The heads of SS. 
Peter and Paul appear to have been trans- 
ferred from the Sancta Sanctorum to the 


es 


high altar of St. John Lateran in or abont 
1369 (Severano, pp. 520-1, 569-70). V. and 
L. are presumably making a correct state. 
ment about the earlier position. 

V.477-514, L.593-636. Relics at S. Maria 
Maggiore. A plan purporting to be that 
of the church prior to the sixteenth cen- 
tury alterations is given by Paulus de 
Angelis, in Basilicae S. Mariae Maioris de 
urbe descriptio et delineatio, 1621, facing 
R. 56. Prior to the construction of the 
Sistine and Pauline chapels the columns 
separating the nave from the aisles were 
spaced at equal distances from one another, 
The chapel of the Presepe occupied the site 
of that part of the Sistine chapel nearest 
to the aisle, Fn this aisle, in line with the 
second column from the choir end, was the 
free-standing altar of St. Jerome; at the 
choir end of the aisle, where there is now a 
door to the Piazza dell’Esquilino, was the 
altar of St. Agatha. On either side of the 
nave, in line with the altar of St. Jerome, 
were two free-standing tabernacles; the 
nearer to his altar contained the principal 
collection of relics. 

L.715-23. . Relics at S. Pietro in Vincoli. The 
bed of St. Martin is not traceable in lists 
of the relics in this church or elsewhere in 
Rome and apparently originated in a re 
cension of the English poem. The saint is 
probably Pope Martin I; his bed figures 
eT | in an important incident in 

is life. The whole passage is possibly out 
of place; no piece of the Cross is traceable 
at 8S. Pietro in Vincoli; in the seventeenth 
century there was a piece at S. Martino ai 
Monti, as well ag the reputed body and 
other relics of the pope (G. A. Filippini, 
Ristretto . . , della: chiesa de’Santi Sil- 
vestro, e Martino de’ Monti di Roma, 1639, 
pp. 75-80). Furnivall notes the irregularity 
in the transition to the notice of the next 
church, ll. 723-5. 

V.619-54, L.754-97. In this history of the 
Pantheon the libri indulgentiarum come 
very close to the Mirabilia (Urlichs, pp. 
100-1); the latter gives Phocas as the 
emperor, ‘‘Sibyl” (in L. ‘‘sabillis,” 
genitive case) is Cybele, 

E. S. pe BEER. 
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Forsyth, John v. Moore, Acheson. Regd. 
| 18 Sept. 1750. A Memorial of a Lease and 
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Release dated 26 and 27 Nov. 1749. Lease 
between John Forsyth, of Aghnacloy,, Co. 
Tyrone, of one part, and Acheson Moore, of 
Ravella, Co. Tyrone, Esq., and John Max- 
well, of Falkland, Co. Monaghan, clke., of 
other part. 

Release between said John Forsyth, and 
Thomas Forsyth, of Aghnacloy, Merchants, 


‘son of said John Forsyth of 1st part. 


Mary Douglass, of Aghnady, spinster of 
Qnd part, and said Acheson Moore and John 
Maxwell of 3rd part. 

Whereby said John Forsyth released to said 
Acheson Moore and John Maxwell the lands 
of Less Killgrees in Bo: Clogher, Co. Tyrone, 
and half tate of Lillue, Co. Monaghan to 
.+ premises and also her title to prec... 
of land called Termees or Errenagh. Land of 
Errigall als, Eregallkiroge in Bo: Clogher, 
Co, Tyrone held by Lease of 1 Sept. 1744 from 
John late Archbishop of Armargh, also the 
two parks of Derrychase, one part in Liser- 
davel, house and garden formerly possessed) 
by Richard Clark, junior, and a portion of 


_the turf bog of Lisserdavel in Bo: Dungan- 


non, Co, Tyrone . . . of an assigned Lease 
from Thomas Whyte, Esq., and Lord .. . 
Charlement which . . . conveyed to said Ache- 
son Moore and John Maxwell for trusts 
therein mentioned. 

Lease executed by John Forsyth in presence 
of John Moor of Drummon and Thomas 
Findelater of Aghnacloy, both in Co, Tyrone, 
gents, 

Release executed by said John Forsyth, 
Thomas Forsyth, Mary Douglass, and Ache- 
sn Moore in presence of said John Moore, 
Arthur Robinson of Grange, Co. Armagh, 
gent., and said Thomas Findelater, and 
executed by John Maxwell in presence of 
Elizabeth Maria Johnston, of Ravella, Co. 
Tyrone, spinster, and said Arthur Robinson. 
— Forsyth sworn at Armagh, 22 Aug. 


1750. Moorn, Acheson. 140-479-96111. 
Moore, Acheson v. Wright, Thomas. Regd. 
18 Sept. 1750. Memorial of a deed dated 8 
May 1750 between Thomas Wright, of Clagin 
in Uresh, Co. Londonderry, gent., and Isa- 
bella Bayly als. Wright his wife of 1st part. 
Andrew Bayly, of Furwaskey, Co. Tyrone, 
gent., and William Bayly, his son, of 2nd 
art, and Acheson Moore, of Ravella, Co. 

rone, of 3rd part. Whereby Thomas 
right assigned to said Acheson Moore the 
lands of Moyross als, Myros and Clagan and 
Moybeg als, Moyboy and Carrick als, Core 
with that part of Ballybreak situate Co. 





Londonderry, and which are held by lease of 
13 Dec. 1749 from Rev. George Lord Arch- 
bishop of Armagh to said Thomas Wright to 
hold to Acheson Moore for residue of term 
on trust for several uses therein mentioned. 

Executed by Thomas Wright and Acheson 
Moore in presence of Thomas Goodlatt, of. 
Derrygalley, Co. Tyrone, Esq. and Thomas 
Findelater, of Aghuacloy, Co. Trone, gent. 

Executed by Andrew and William Bayly 
and Isabella Wright in presence of Robert 
Bailio, of Turnaskel, Co. Tyrone, gent., and 
John Harris, of Tullyvea, Co. Tyrone, gent. 

Memorial by said Thomas Findelater and 
Arthur Robeson, of Grange, Co. Armagh, 
gent. 

Thomas Findelater sworn at Armagh 22 
Aug. 1750. 

{Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin. ] 


1754. , Forsyts, John. 

The last Will and Testament of John For- 
syth, of Aughnacloy, Co. Tyrone. Dated 23 
Jan. 1754. Codicil 3 April 1754. Proved. 7 
Mav 1754. 

My wife. My son, Thomas Forsyth, to get 
the two Keadys and Garvaghey being my 
third of the Primate’s lease in Clownish 
parish, Co. Monaghan. My house in Aughna- 
cloy, two parks of Lissadavely and Derryaish 
for Derrynish]. Two parks held from James 
Montgomery, lease in Ballyreseyart parish, 
Plaistor . . . in Trengh, Co. Monaghan. My 
son’s marriage settlement. My eldest dau. 
Elizabeth Forsyth, married to Christopher 
Fleming. My second dau. Jane Forsyth, wife 
of Richard Scott, my other daus. Judith, 
Rebecca, and Mary Forsyth all unmarried. 
My nephews and nieces, Mary, Anne, Susan, 
Elizabeth and Thomas Montgomery. 

I appoint my son Thomas, and ‘Rev. Moses 
Campbell executors. . 

Codicil: Mentions my brother Joseph. 

Witnessed by hand this 23 Jan. 1754. 

(Signed) John Forsyth. 

Witnesses:—Henry Speer, John Speer, 
= Livingstone, Hen. Cooper and James 

ea. 

Probate granted 7 May 1754 to Thomas 
LForsyth, the Rev Moses Campbell renoun- 


cing, 
{Prerog. Will, 1754.] 


1755. Freminc, James. 176-227-118643. 

Fleming, James v. Fleming, Francis. Regd. 
22 Oct. 1755, by Francis Fleming. 

Lease diated 14 Aug. 1749, between James 
Fleming of the Bridge End of Strabane, in 
parish Urney, Co. Tyrone, of one part. 
Francis Fleming of same place, shoemaker, 
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and brother to said James Fleming of the 
other part. Whereby James Fleming for 
consideration mentioned to farm let to Fran- 
cis Fleming that parcel of ground in the 
Fishers acres opposite to the Ash Trees on the 
water side below the Bridge of Strabane and 
.adjoining to the Orchard belonging to said 
James Fleming containing frontage as you go 
down along the riverside 40ft. and in depth 
from the highway along the riverside and 
unto James Fisher’s Orchard 20ft. situate in 
aime of Urney and Co. Tyrone. To hold to 

rancis Fleming for 999 years from 1 Nov. 
next at 5/- rent. 

Witnesses :—Archibald McAlpine and Tho- 
mas Wallace and George Cuningham all of 
Strabane. 

To meniorial by:—Archibald McAlpine 
and John Thompson, of Strabane, Archibald 
McAlpine sworn at Lifford Quarter Sessions, 
Co. Donegal, 9 Oct. 1755 before Matthew 
Nesbitt and Matthew Steurt. 

[Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin. ] 


1757/8. Fieminc, James. 

The last Will and Testament of James 
Fleming, of Carlounon, in parish of Donagh- 
more, Co. Tyrone. Dated 31 Dec. 1757. 
Proved 31 Jan. 1757/8. 

To my well beloved wife, Elizabeth, and 
my son James, all my title to the lease of 
Carlonon now in my possession, equally 
between them, when my son shall marry, or 
be 21, but if my son die before then in such 
case my daughter Margret to have his half. 
My wife Elizabeth, my children, Margret, 
Marey and James to enjoy said lease till such 
division takes place, and they all to have the 
residue of my substance equally. 

I ‘appoint my well beloved wife Elizabeth 
to be my executor, and Mr. William Stewart 
and Thomas Seaton overseers. 

Witness my hand this 31 Dec. 1757. 

(Signed), James Fleming. 

Witnesses :—J ames eaton, Thomas 
Seaton. ‘ 

Probate granted to the said executrix 31 
Jan. 1757/8. 

{ Armagh Will, 1757/8. ] 


1758. Fieminc, William. 

The last Will and Testament of William 
Fleming of Knockocony, in Derryloran, Co. 
Tyrone. Dated 27 Dec. 1758. Proved 12 
April 1763. 

To be buried in Churchyard of Artrea. To 
my son-in-law, Thomas Haliday, one crown 
piece. To my son-in-law, Henry Beaty, one 
crown piece. To my son, William Fleming, 
of Knockocony, one crown piece. To my son, 











Samuel Fleming, of Tullywiggan, all my 
clothes, linen and woollen, boots, etc., fire- 
arms, 2 swords and pinyer, and £10. To my 
grandchild Elizabeth Halliday, Thomas Hal- 
liday’s daughter, £5. To my _ grandchild 
Elizabeth Beaty, daughter to Henry Beaty, 
£5. To my grandson George Fleming, son to 
William Fleming, of each 
Knockocony which is now worth £40. My 
son Joseph Fleming to be residuary legatee if 
he shall come to Ireland and! live and die here, 
if not then to my son Samuel Fleming, of 
Tullywiggan. If the said Elizabeth Haliday, 
and Elizabeth Beaty shall not marry with 
consent of Samuel Fleming, of Tullywiggan, 
and William Fleming of Knockocony, to for- 
feit their legacies. 

I appoint Samuel Fleming, of Tully. 
wiggan, to be executor. 

Witness my hand this 27 Dec. 1758. 

(Signed) W. Fleming. 

Witnesses:—Adam Linn, Robert Johnson, 
William Haliday. 

Probate granted to Samuel Fleming, the 
executor, 12 April 1763. 

[Armagh Will, 1763.] 


1762. Watson, Fleming. 

The last Will and Testament of Fleming 
Wilson, of Dinagh Moyne, parish and Bo: 
Clogher, Co. Tyrone. Dated 6 Oct. 1760. 
Proved 6 Feb. 1762. 

To be buried in Churchyard of Clogher. My 
wife Mary. My farm of Donaghmayn. 
House in Omagh, Co. Tyrone, from Henry 
Mervyn. A debt of £200 on Lisban. My 
eldest son Mathew Wilson. My second son 
William Wilson. My eldest dau. Mary Wil- 
son. My youngest dau. Jean Wilson. My 
youngest son Fleming Wilson. My last four 
children are all minors. 

I appoint gy Lendrum, of Razrenaby, 
parish Clogher, Co. Tyrone, and my wife 
Mary Wilson to be my executors. 

Witness my hand this 6 Oct. 1760. 

(Signed) Fleming Wilson. 

Witnesses:—Mathew Boyd, James Boyd, 
Robert Wilson. 

Probate granted 6 Feb. 1762. 

{Prerog. Will, 1762.] 


1763. FLemInG, Joseph. 223-138-147659. 

Liggett, Nathaniel v. Fleming, Joseph. 
Regd. 14 Sept. 1763. 

An Assignment dated 25 Feb. 1744/8 
[ ? 1744/5] from Nathaniel Liggett( of Mully- 
carnen, Co. Tyrone, to Joseph Fleming, 0 
Eskeragh, Co. Tyrone. Half of a lease of 2 
acres in Mullycarnen als. Mullycarnen Roul- 
ston in Bo: Dungannon, Co. Tyrone, made 22 
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Oct, 1735, by Margaret Hamiltont of Cale- 
don, Co, Tyrone, spinster, to Nathaniel Lig- 

tt, of Mullycarnen, Co. Tyrone, farmer, 
for lives of said Lessee Nathaniel Liggett and 
of Robert Pringle, the eldest, and William 
Pringle the third sons of John Pringle, of 
Caledon, which lease was witnessed by John 
Pringle and John Hutson, both of Caledon. 

Witnesses:—Samuel Irwin, of Crem- 
shlough, Wm. Barnet, of Loughen, and John 
Fleming, of Eskeragh, all in-Co. Tyrone. 

Witnesses to memorial:—John Fleming 
and William Barnet, and John M’Iver, all 
of Co. Tyrone, 

Note :—Nathaniel’s name is spelled ‘‘ Pig- 
got’’ as well as ‘‘ Ligget.”’ 

+She married 5th Earl of Cork in 1738. 

[Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin. } 


1766. FLEMING, John and William. 206-67- 
134946. as 

Fleming, John and William v. Loury, Gal- 
braith. Regd. 1 March 1766, *by Galbraith 
Lowry. 

An Indorsement dated 23 Jan. 1746, made 
by John Fleming and William Fleming, both 
of Co. Tyrone, gents., unto Galbraith Lowry, 
Co. Tyrone, Esq. Whereby John Fleming 
,and William Fleming assigned to Galbraith 
Lowry the lease of Glasdrummine and all 
their right of renewal thereof on back of a 
lease of said townland of Glassdrummine 
dated 1 Nov. 1713, made by Thomas Whyte 
of Co. Cavan, Esq., and William Fleming, of 
Dromore, in Manor of Ballymagrane, Co. 
Tyrone, gent., [father of said John and 
William Fleming] of the townland of Glass- 
drummena, Co. Tyrone, for lives of Robert 
Moore, John Hanly, and John McKay and 
the survivor with release for ever. 

Witnesseth John Fleming and William 
Fleming assigned said Lease to Galbraith 
Lowery for ever in consideration of £90. 

Witnesses:—Rev. Moses Campbell of 
Glack, Co. Tyrone, and Robert Crawly, of 
Aghenis, Co. Tyrone, and to Memorial by 
Moses Campbell and John Martin, of Dram- 
core, Co. Tyrone, gent. 

Moses Campbell sworn at Glasslough, Co. 
Monaghan, 20 Nov. 1759 before William 
Johnston in presence of Robert Lowery and 
James Gledstanes. 


1766. Freminc, Alexander. 253-279-163259. 

Fleming, Alexander, to Mossman, John. 
Regd. 9 Dec. 1766. Deed of Lease and Release 
dated 28 and 29 Nov. 1766 from Alexander 
Fleming, of Dublin City, gent. to John Moss- 
man, of Mullycarhone, Co. Tyrone, gent., 
consideration £134. 





Lease for lives renewable for ever dated 9 
May 1766 from Acheson Moore to said Alex- 
ander Fleming at £2 12s. 6d. rent. Plot 
with 49 feet frontage in town of Aughnacloy 
and Manor Ridgeway, Co. Tyrone. 

Witnteses:2taen Burgess of Dublin City, 
and his Clerk David Mossman. 

[Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin. ] 


1768. Fxieminc, Robert. 

The last W. and T. of Robert Fleming, of 
Dromarin, parish Aghalow, Co. Tyrone. 
Dated 10 Dec. 1766. Proved 4 Feb. 1768. 

As there is a sum of £20 8s. 2d. due me by 
Bonds and otherwise I order same when re- 
cived equally between my well beloved wife 
Eleanor Fleming and my three children, 
Mary, Jean and William Fleming. My 
executors to take an inventory of my cattle, 
household goods and crops, except my wife’s 
bed, chest and wheel, which I allow her, when 
said inventory is taken same equally between 
above legatees, except £3 which is to be taken 
off my dau. Mary, and added to my son 
William, and if any of said children die 
under age, or unmarried, share equally to 
the survivors. 

I appoint William Gowedy, of Gleenkeen, 
and Thomas Fleming of Bohard, executors. 


Witness my hand this 10 Dec. 1766 
his 
(Signed) Robert x Fleming. 
mark 
Witnesses:—Roger Marshall, Robert 


Cherry [Chevy], William Gowdey. 
Probate granted to Thomas Fleming, one of 
the Executors, 4 Feb. 1768. : 
Endorsed :—Robert Fleming, of Drimaen, 


Co. Tyrone. ‘ 
[Armagh Will, 1768.] 


1772. CampBett, Moses. 

The last Will and Testament of Moses 
Campbell, of Glack, parish Carntell, Co. 
Tyrone, clerke. Dated 27 Sept. 1770. Declara- 
tion of Rev. T. Campbell 11 Feb. 1772. 
Probate 12 Feb. 1772. 

My eldest son Rev. Thomas Campbell to get 
lease in Bohard. My second son, Rev. William 
Campbell. My daughter, Harriet, who is 
married to William Harriott. 

I appoint my eldest son, Rev. Thomas 
Campbell, to be executor. 


(Not signed.) 
[Prerog, Will, 1772.] 


1778. Freminc, Mary. 327-263-217351. 
Fleming, Mary v. Ross, David. Regd. 19 

Oct. 1778. A deed dated 15 Oct. 1778 between 

Mary Fleming, widow of late William 
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Fleming, of Puble, decd., James Fleming 
and Summer Eakins [or Edkins], wife to 
George Edkins, all of Newtown Stewart, and 
John Fleming and Jane Fleming, his wife, 
of Puble, aforesaid, Co, Tyrone, of one part, 
and David Ross and Charles Ross, both of 
Puble, Co. Tyrone, aforesaid, of other part. 

Reciting/said grantors for consideration of 
£105. Sold and. . . to said David Ross and 
Charles Ross the one full half of all the land 
they the said John Fleming and William 
Fleming now hold and enjoy in Lower Puble 
together with all gardens and houses that 
Henry Gowden, Philip McSwegan, Robert 
Kay and Alexander Moore now hold in Puble 
aforesaid, situate parish Ardstrawn, Co. 
Tyrone, to hold to David and Charles Ross 
for ever. 

Witnesses :—John Hood, Nathaniel Drew 
and Edward Davelin, all of Newtown 
Stewart, Co. Tyrone, farmers. 

Memorial witnessed by said... and 
Thomas Hamilton, of Strabane, Co. Tyrone, 
gent. 

Nathaniel Drew, sworn at Strabane 16 Oct. 
1778, before Edward Morris, in presence of 
John Sproule and James Hamilton. 


1778. Fiemine, John. 327-273-217431. 

Fleming, John v. Caldwell, David. Regd. 
29 Oct. 1778. Lease dated 7 May 1778, be- 
tween John Fleming, of Pueble, farmer, Jane 
Fleming, his wife, James Fleming, William 
Fleming, Mary Fleming, Summer Fleming 
als Eakins, all of Newtown Stewart, James 
Ross and Catherine Ross, both of Pueble, 
aforesaid, all sons and daughters and son-in- 
law,. daughter-in-law and wife of William 
Fleming aforesaid, decd., of one part, and 
David Caldwell, of Pueble, aforesaid, all in 
Co, Tyrone, of other part. 

Whereby said grantors demised to David 
Caldwell the rest, residue and remainder of 
that part of Pueble called Upper Pueble, 
near Newtown Stewart, parish Ardstrawn, 
Bo. Strabane, Co, Tyrone, that was marked 
and laid out at the auction held on said lands 
on 19 July last, together with nine yards 
more of land in breadth in the Upper Marsh 
to the Lower Marsh of said land. To hold to 
David Caldwell for life by which said 
grantors held same from late Earl Blessing- 
ton and ... thereof at £3 rent. 

Witnesses :—Edward’ Danlin, of Newtown 
Stewart, Co, Tyrone, schoolmaster; David 
Moore, of Pueble, aforesaid, weaver; William 
Betty, of Glenocken, Co. Tyrone, hatter. 

Memorial witnessed by David Moore and 
Alexander “arlisle, of Omagh, Co. Tyrone, 
gent., and executed by David Caldwell. 


“executors. 





a 


David, Moore sworn at Omagh, 24 Oct, 
1778, before Patrick Montgomery, in presence 
of ane Colhoun and William Pilking. 
ton, J.P.s. 


[Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin.] 


1778. Moore, John. 

The last Will and Testament of John 
Moore, of Drumon, parish of Aughellon, 
Co, Tyrone, Dated 31 Oct. 1771. Proved 
27 May 1778, 

My son, William Moore. 
Moore, als, Jackson. 
son executors. 

Witness ‘my hand this 31 Oct. 1771. 


(Signed) John Moore. 
Witnesses:—John Henderson, William 
Carey, W™ Warnock. 


Probate granted 27 May 1778. 
[Prerog. Will, 1778] 


My wife, Jane 
I appoint my wife and 


1780. Fremine, William. 

The last Will and Testament of William 
Fleming, senior, of Maghagart, Co. Tyrone, 
and parish of Dromore. Dated 21 June 1776. 
Proved 11 Oct. 1780. 

To be buried in churchyard at Dromore. I 
appoint James Willson, of Newport, Marvyn 
Willson, of Galboly, both in said parish and 
county, and John Fleming, of Killyless, Co. 
Tyrone, and parish Fintona, to be my 
To my well beloved wife and 
youngest son, ‘William Fleming, half my 
land in Maghagart, which half I bound to 
her and heirs in a marriage settlement. To 
my eldest son, Isaiah Fleming, the other half 
of my land in Maghagart, he paying my 
second son, John Fleming, £10 at age of 12 
years, and to be free of food and raiment 
till then. My eon, Isaiah Fleming, is not 
to sell or dispose of any of his half of the 
lands, etc., or failing either of my three sons 
above mentioned, that he or those remaining 
alive be equal in the farm, or if but one 
son lives he shall possess the whole; likewise 
if my wife lives unmarried and keeps by her 
children they are to live’ together as usual 
until one of them is 16 years of age. 

Witness my hand this 2let day of June 
1776. 


(Signed) William Fleming. - 


Witnesses :—John Donell, Simon Fleming, 
James Donell. 
Probate granted 11 Oct. 1780 to James 


Wilson, one of the executors saving right 
of other executors. 
[Clogher Will, 1780.] 


1786. Fuiemr1nc, Joseph. 380-129-283052. 
Poe, Robert to Fleming, Joseph. An 
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assignment dated 22 Aug. 1786, from Robert 
Poe, late of Tallyvog, Co. Monaghan, then 
of Mullycarnon, Co. Tyrone, to Joseph 
Fleming, of Mullycarnon, Co, Tyrone, 
farmer. Consideration £40. Lease of Mully- 
carnon for life of William Pringle, the 
surviving life in said lease. 

Witnesses :—Robert Pettigrew, of Dublin 
City, attorney, James McKer and James 
McAboy, both of Dungannon, Co. Tyrone. 


1788. Fiemine, Patrick. 393-535-261161. 

Fleming, Patrick v. Crawford, Hugh. 
Regd, 22 Feb. 1788 by H" Crawford. A lease 
and release dated 12 Dec. 1787, between 
Patrick Fleming, of Strabane, Co. Tyrone, 
merchant, of one party, and Hugh Crawford, 
of Strabane, of other part, whereby Patrick 
Fleming, for consideration of £80, released 
to Hugh Crawford that new dwelling house 
on south side of Main Street of Strabane, 
lately the property of Walter Johnston and 
of John Little and his under tenants, with 
outhouses and gardens thereunto belonging, 
situate in Bo. Strabane; Co, Tyrone, To Hold 
to Hugh Crawford and his heirs for ever. 

Witnesses:—Jo® Rouse, attorney, and 
leonard Inch, both of Strabane, and to 
Memorial. 

J. Rouse sworn at ‘Strabane, 12 Dec. 1787, 
before Edward Lynch, in presence of Jocelyn 
Ingam and Nathaniel Edie. ; 

[Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin.] 


1789. Moors, William. 

The late Will and Testament of William 
Moore, of Drumont, Co, Tyrone, esq. Dated 
% March 1787. Proved 3 July 1789. 

My wife, Ann Moore, als. Mulligan. In 
my marriage settlement I have charged the 
lands of Drumont, Drumcarn and Mully- 
mahorn with an annuity for my said wife 
after my decease. My eldest son, John 
Moore. My second son, William Moore. My 
oy ab son, Hugh Moore, not yet baptised. 

y four daughters, Ann Moore, Jane Moore, 
Mary Moore and Rebecca Moore. 

I appoint George Linn, Din McMay and 
Robert Pettigrew, of Crelly, both in Co. 
Tyrone, gents, and William Buchanan, of 

mont, to be my executors and trustees. 

Witness my hand this 23 March 1787. 

(Signed) William Moore. 

Witnesses:—Eliza Hamilton, Jackson 
Horner, Francis Bell. 

Probate granted 3 July 1789, 

[Prerog. Will, 1789.] 


190. Freminc, Joseph. 419-438-275122. 
Trimble, Mary v. Fleming, Joseph. Regd. 








[no date given]. A lease dated 2 April 1790 
from Mary Trimble, widow of James 
Trimble, of Ballough, Co. Tyrone, and 
William Boyd, of Dublin City, merchant, to 
Joseph Fleming, of town of Monaghan, plot, 
in Ballycullen Street, town of Monaghan, 
between Mr. Moore and Hugh Gilmore To 
Hold for lives for ever. ; 
Witnesses:—James Johnston, of Augher, 
apothecary, and David Ross, of Dorrnim, 

Co. Mon. 
[Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin.] 


Hy. Firzceratp ReyNowps. 
Weston-super-M are. 
(To be concluded.) 


REEK NUMERALS.—After a lifetime 
largely spent in the study of the classics 
I suggest that the use of the Greek alphabet 
for numerals, ‘which is retained by the Hel- 
lenic Society for Homer, is pedantic, wastes 
time, and should now be given up. Who can 
recognise the number of a late book of the 
Iliad like xxi in this guise offhand? Gibbon 
in his History used ‘‘ Book A ”’ once, but for 
later books, e.g., xii, he adopted the ordinary 
notation. A mention in Chap. 56 of numbers 
compared to a swarm of bees by Anna Com- 
nena, leads to the following footnote: 
“* Homer Iliad B (I hate this pedantic mode 
of quotation by the letters of the Greek 
alphabet) 87, etc.’’ 

The Germans even use the digamma as one 
of the numerals. It appears in Baiter’s text 
of the ‘ Republic’ of Plato, which is handy 
enough to have reached a sixth edition by 
1887. It appears also in the German texts 
of Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, not in the 
form of a large sloping F familiar to me in 
former years but as an elaborately twisted 
$ 


This use of the digamma as a numeral goes 
back some way, for without it, as a reviewer 
in ‘N. and Q.’ has pointed out, a highly 
ingenious epigram on the Six Hours’ Day, 
‘ Anth. Pal.’ x, 43, ‘Oxford Book of Greek 
Verse,’ No. 690, will not work. The epigram 
is anonymous and no definite date, so far as 
I know, can be assigned to it. ‘-ie 


OTES ON PLACE-NAMES.—The Old 

English din means “down, hill, or 

mountain’’; an important special sense is 

‘hill pasture,’’ but Dunchurch and Duns- 

more in Warwickshire (which have given occa- 

sion for this note) mean respectively Dunn’s 
church and Dunn’s moor. 2 

D. 
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OHNSON AS BOOK - COLLECTOR. — 

That Johnson’s library was a ragged 
regiment is well known. He was not a 
collector studious of ‘‘ condition ’’ and was 
not even willing to trust himself with the 
fine bindings of his friends. But that he 
could appreciate the points is abundantly 
clear. 

In a letter to the King’s librarian, dated 4 
Sept. 1784, which is printed in R. B. Adam’s 
Catalogue of his collection, J. writes: 

I am pleased that you have been able to adorn 
the royal library with a Book which I believe to 
be very rare, for I have not seen it. I have a very 
good copy, and did not know that it had been 
printed on two kinds of paper. The Polyglot Bible 
is undoubtedly the greatest performance of English 
typography. 

That J.’s copy of Brian Walton’s ‘ Biblia 
Polyglotta ’ 1657, does not figure’in the sale 
catalogue of his library is explained by a 
clause in his will: ‘“‘ To Bennet Langton, Esq. 
I give and bequeathe my Polyglot Bible.’’ I 
hope it is still at Langton, near Spilsby. The 
Royal copy, now in the British Museum, is 
not presently accessible, and the revised cata- 
logue does not seem to discriminate in respect 
of paper. But Dr. Claude Jenkins came to 
my rescue. He not only consulted Lowndes, 
which I might have done (I had drawn the 
Bible Society’s catalogue blank); he went to 
Lambeth to look, and reported that the L.P. 
copy there makes the ordinary book look like 
a dwarf. Lowndes says there were twelve L.P. 
copies and records examples at St. Paul’s, St. 
John’s Cambridge, Shrewsbury School, and 
‘Lord Spencer’s Collection’? (now the 
Rylands Library). 

R. W. CHapman. 


N AUSTRALIAN SCHOLAR.—“‘Christo- 
pher J. Brennan was, you felt instinc- 
tively, one of the giants. He seemed to possess 
that rare quality we pay homage to as genius. 
His scholarship alone commended respect (T. 
Inglis Moore, ‘Six Australian Poets ’).” 
Here I think one needs to discriminate. 
Brennan. was a scholar on several counts: he 
could hold his own, and take lectureships in 
classic and modern languages: but this range 
of scholarship was less rare than the use he 
made of it creatively, and not merely in his 
own poetry either. In our different univer- 
sities we are told of this man or that who 
could occupy, temporarily, chairs in mathe- 
matics and literature. That is not so unusual. 
What was remarkable in Brennan was that 
with his powers he made such contributions 
to our general culture, so that again and 
again you find someone else’s task based or 








dependent on Brennan. When Griffith, ©, J, 
began publishing his version of Dante, his 
one acknowledgment was to ‘‘Mr. © J. 
Brennan, M.A.’’ In French studies, which 
affected all his work, A. G. Stephens owed a 
great deal to Brennan’s special knowledge, 
Brennan translated a German novel by Kurt 
Offenberg. He had a watch-tower outlook on 
Greek scholarship and foretold—I have never 
forgotten it—that when once ‘‘ thirteen boxes 
at Oxyrhyncus ’’ were opened and their manv- 
scripts examined, we might find what would 
fill the vast gaps in Sappho’s lyrics. The 
result of this remark was to send reader 


eagerly back to their fragments of Sappho, 


Indeed, the effects of Brennan’s scholarship 
extended, in spasmodic and incomplete move- 
ments it is true, far beyond lecture rooms; 
and it is this, with his powerful physique 
and, above all, his poetry that has exalted 
him into a legend. 
NETTI£ PALMER, 
in Meanjin Papers, Spring, 1942. 


TENNYSON ON CLEOPATRA’S 

NEEDLE.—‘‘ When this was brought w 
London, Stanley asked my father to write 
some lines upon it, to be engraven upon the 
base. These were put together by my father 
at once, and I made a note of them: 

Here, I that stood in On beside the flow 

Of sacred Nile, three thousand years ago !— 

A Pharaoh, kingliest of his kingly race, 

First shaped, and carved, and set me in my place. 

A Caesar of a punier remy 

Thence haled me toward the, Mediterranean sea, 

Whence your own citizens, for their own renown, 

Thro’ strange seas drew me to your monster 

town. 

I have seen the four great empires disappear ! 

I was when London was not! I am here!” 
HaLLaM TeNnnySON, ‘ Alfred Lord Tennyson’ 
(1897). 

As in the poem to Edward Lear, printed 
at clxxxiii. 301, the ‘‘I”’ of line 1 ise kept 
waiting for its predicate till the end of the 
poem, For his brother Charles’s two sonnel 
on a Roman shield found in the Thames, se 


infra p. 147. 
A. E. D. 


THE BIBLE AND THE ARABIAN 
NIGHTS.—The end of Daniel rus 
straight on in the Vulgate and is added im 
the Apocrypha of our English Bible. It 
includes an incident which recalls the ‘ Arab 
ian Nights.’ Habbakuk, ‘‘a prophet m 
Jewry,’’ is taking pottage to the reapers 

dropping bread in it when he ie met by a 
angel. He is told to go to Babylon, find 
Daniel in the lions’ den, and hand him 
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food for his dinner. He replies that he does 
not know where Babylon is. The angel then 
takes him by the hair and carries him thither, 
and after handing over the dinner, he is taken 
pack. Nothing is said in the three chapters 
of Habakkuk’s prophecies of this aablant, 
which does not show him eager to do the duty 
Jaid on him. 

The similar story in the ‘ Arabian Nights ’ 
is that of Noureddin and Bedreddin Hassan. 
Here in a modern version a genie and a fairy 
take Hassan to Cairo to see his first cousin, 
whom he is destined to marry. A more pre- 
cise translation, that of Lane revised by Stan- 
ley Lane Poole, says that he was carried off 

a ‘“‘ believing Efrit,’’ not one of those 
inspired by Satan. 
Ignoro. 


IANT TORTOISES.—A friend has handed 
me the following account of giant tor- 
toises from a Canadian paper. They appear 
to live long, like White’s tortoise at Selborne. 


Miami, Florida, has become the home of the 
Galapagos tortoise, almost extinct even in its native 
islands off the coast of South America. 

The giant tortoise, which often attains a weight 
of 600 lb. and more, and stands as high as 
a man’s belt, is not to be confused with the tor- 
toise turtle whose shell is used commercially. The 
Galapagos tortoise is good for nothing but food. 
They are long-lived, authentic records showing 
more than 145 years in captivity. 

Mr. Townsend, former director of New York 
aquarium, examined the logbooks of 79 whaling 
vessels at New Bedford, Mass., that made 180 calls 
at the Galapagos Islands between 1831 and 1868. 
All the logbooks give lengthy description of tor- 
toise hunting on the Galapagos Islands. Mr. Town- 
send estimates that not less than 10,000,000 of the 
creatures were loaded on the ships to feed the 
crews, 

In Miami the tortoise colony is under the pro- 
tection of the North Miami zoo and they may be 
seen at any time. At a short distance they look like 
nothing so much as a group of black igloos. 


F. VINCENT. 


HANGING LONDON.—Allen and Han- 
bury’s, 37 Lombard Street This old 
pharmacy, founded by Silvanus Bevan in 1715 
and badly damaged by the disciples of the 
New Order at the end of 1940, has been 
finally closed. Noteworthy also as the birth- 
place of Alexander Pope. 

Its history is well-told in (1) Joseph Hatton 
“An Historic Pharmacy,’’ in Eng. Illustr. 
Mag, X (1892) 166-175, (2) Cripps (E. C.) 
“Plough Court’’ (1927), and 8) Cripps 


(E. C.) ‘A Notable Pharmacy Closes’ in 
Pharm, Journal, cl, (1943), p. 40. 


J. ARDAGH. 


Readers’ Queries. 








ENLEY FAMILY: ARTISTS.—I possess 
two good water-colours, one of ‘“‘ St. 
Malo”’ the other of ‘‘Loch Awe.’’ The 
former is signed ‘‘ Edwin A. Penley 1875”’; 
the other ‘‘ Edwin A. Penley 1876.’’ He is 
clearly not the ‘‘ Aaron Edwin Penley”’ 
(‘ D.N.B.’ xliv. 302) who died in 1870. The 
Librarian of the Royal Academy (Mr. Ernest 
A. V. Wright) informs me the latter exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy (1835-1869). Can 
anyone clear up this? He may be a son. 


, T. Cann HuGHEs, F.s.A. 
Oakrigg, Lancaster. 


HE ‘JOURNAL TO STELLA.”’—I shall 
be grateful to any readers who can answer 
the following queries arising from Swift’s 
‘ Journal to Stella.’ I have more questions 
to follow. 

13 Sept, 1710. On this date Swift records 
that he called ‘‘ at Bull’s on Ludgate Hill.” 
Bull forced him ‘‘ to his house at Hampstead 
to dinner among a great deal of ill company ; 
among the rest Mr. Hoadley the; Whig clergy- 
man.’’ Aitken, in his edition of the ‘ Jour- 
nal,’ has the footnote, ‘‘A Whig haber- 
dasher,’’? but he gives no authority for the 
statement, I shall be glad to receive con- 
firmatory and further information. | 

8 Oct. 1710. Any particulars about Charles 
Main, or Mein, who had an employment in 
the Tower will be welcome. He came from 
Ireland; and he is mentioned by Gay in “‘ Mr. 
Pope’s Welcome from Greece,’’ stanza xvii. 

3 Oct, 1710. On this date, and eight or 
nine times later, there are references to the 
dispatch of palsy-water to Dublin for Stella’s 
benefit. Where will the best description of 
its constituents and medicinal uses be found ? 
Its chief ingredient appears to have been 
cowslip or palsy-wort. 

10 Dec. 1710. Swift asks Stella to “‘ tell 
the Bishop of Clogher, he shall not cheat me 
of one inch of my bell metal . . . he shall have 
but one ‘thousand five hundred weight.’’ Why 
‘* bell-metal,’’ and what is the meaning? 

30 Jan. 1711. Who was Mr. Stone “ in the 
City ’’ with whom Swift dined? This is fhe 
only reference, to him in the ‘ Journal.’ 

12 Oct, 1711. Who was ‘‘ the famous Mrs. 
Floyd, of Chester’? whom Swift regarded as 
the handsomest woman he ever saw with the 
exception of Stella? She is not to be identi- 
fied with the Mrs. Biddy Floyd to whom 
Swift addressed the verses beginning ‘‘ When 
Cupid did his Grandsire Jove intreat.”’ 
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10 Jan. 1712. Who was the poet who made 
“a copy of verses upon monkies, applying 
the story to the Duke of Marlborough ”’? 
Were the verses printed, and, if so, in what 
form ? 

6 Feb. 1712. Who was Kelson, who, on the 
occasion of the Queen’s birthday, rode in a 
chariot ‘‘ that cost nine hundred and thirty 
pounds, the finest was ever seen ’’? 


Haroitp WILLIAMS. 
Aspenden House, Buntingford, Hertfordshire. 


RUNNIUS: A LOST VOGUE.—Burton, 

in his ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ opens 

the Third Partition ‘ Love-melancholy,’ with 

a Preface which discusses various authors and 

books touching the subject: He finds that 

light and pleasant reading,is apt to be pre- 
ferred : 


A far greater part had rather read Apuleius than 
Plato: Tully himself confesseth he could not under- 
stand Plato Timzus, and therefore cared less for 
it; but every schoolboy hath that famous testament 
of Grunnius Carocotta Porcellus at his fingers’ ends. 

I have read a good deal of later Latin in 
my time but I am scandalously ignorant about 
Grunnius and so below many schoolboys of 
Burton’s time. What was this piece of Grun- 
nius like? When did he flourish? If it was 
amusing, I should be glad to read it. 


SENEX. 


YRON: A BUST.—Mr. Anthony Gilbert 
writes in his detective story, ‘The Long 
Shadow,’ 1932, chap. xiii, II: 
He remembered hearing that in the library of 
one of the Oxford Colleges there is a bust of Lord 
Byron; viewed from one side thé face is noble, 


intelligent and lofty, but from the other, weak, 
sensuous and coarse. 
What College has this bust? What do 


others say about this ingenious discrimina- 
tion between the two sides of the face? 


Curious. 


‘'AMOUS CATS.—I do not find where I 
expected it any list of famous cats in 
life and literature, and should be glad to note 
more references than those I have to this 
mysterious and fascinating creature’ Whit- 
tington and his cat may head the list, for I 
refuse to believe the base suggestions that it 
was ‘‘acat’’ or “‘ achat,’ mere purchasing, 
or a cat-boat bringing coals to London, which 
brought the hero success. Is there any saint 
associated with a cat? I have a vague mem- 
ory of a Cardinal pictured as going to 
Heaven with a large cloak which concealed 
his cook and his cat. Are there any pictures 
worthy of these feline dignities which enslave 





us{ Man is the god of the dog and the slave 
of the cat. 

Cats are said to be special favourites with 
men of letters. I can think of Johnson's 


Hodge ; Cowper’s cat, not figuring at the fire.‘ 


side, as preferring a cupboard ; Walter Scott's 
Hinx, who could hold his own with dogs; and 
in fiction the ‘White Cat’ of Madame 
D’Aulnoy, which delighted me in my young 
days. There must be many others. I wonder 
whether the monuments of Egypt at the time 
when cat worship reached its summit have 
preserved for us one with a personal name, 


Senex, 


WHo IS IT ?—The editors of the American 
Seventeenth-Century News-letter (No, 4, 
November 1942) continue to present puzzles 
to their readers. (For a previous one, 6¢e 
elxxxiii, 133), They reproduce a photograph 
of the first page of a three-page letter, fol- 
lowed by a printed text of the second and 
third page (with normalized spelling and 
“aggro: It is believed that the letter 
as not been previously published. Their 
readers are invited to guess, from the hand- 
writing and contents, the name of the writer, 
that of the recipient, and the date. 
I decipher page 1 as follows: 


My Lord 

It is not to be imagined the trouble y" servant 
has, by the inconsiderable unprofitable imploy- 
ment of the Comitty of Trade, for all that his 
Highnes or Councill finde importunate or obnoxious 
to envy is referred to us; though we are not 
obliged to attend, yet the perpetuall importunity 
of men concerned (sometymes for their whole for- 
tunes) has made me (there being wth out me not 
enough in Towne to make a comitty) neglect not 
only my busines in the Country, [end of page 1] 


but the delight which I promised to myself in wait 
ing on your Lordship at Latimer, which now I am 
threatened not to enjoy along time by reason of 
your intended journey towards the North. Truly, 
my Lord, that which keeps you from the trouble 
of my company thither is the man’s excuse in the 
Gospel, that he had taken a house and could not 
come. For I jrave for my new house here made 
only a slight bargain with a servant‘of the owner, 
and I expect my landlord here at Michaelmas from 
Ireland, from whom I am to haue a lease if we 
agree. All I have left to hope for is that either 
your Lordship will put off this voyage until another 
year, or that your return will be so speedy that 
I may yet see you in the country before the rigor 
of winter drive us all to London. Mr. Martin tells 
me he will write all the news, and truly by 


discourse with him I found he knew more than I ' 


do, all men’s expectations being bent upon the 
approaching Parliament as that which must either 
settle the state or leave us in despair of ever seeing 
it settled. My Lord. I beseech you let me- have 
the assurance of being retained in your memory 
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and favour in your absence by receiving the honour 
of some — from you, which shall be care- 
fully obeyed by 

j My Lord 


y Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 
[signature] 
My own guess was Andrew Marvell, but 
this is not borne out by .a facsimile of. his 
letter to Cromwell, nor by his spellings. 


MeEMoORABILIST. 


ILTON CHRONOLOGY.—Of the 87 

shorter poems which Milton published in 
his lifetime, 34 are specifically dated, but it 
is no reflection on Milton’s honesty that some 
of these dates are clearly incorrect. The 
Latin verses on Dr. Gostlin and the Fair 
Infant elegy are cases in point. If Milton 
could err in dating these two poems, he could 
err in dating others. Can students, therefore, 
find valid grounds for reconsidering the 
usually accepted dates for such poems as the 
two early Psalm paraphrases, the verses on 
Shakespeare, ‘“‘At a Vacation Exercise,’’ 
“Elegia Quinta,’ “In Quintum Novem- 
bris,” or the Nativity Ode? Concerning the 
last-named, it may be significant that in the 
second edition of the minor poems Milton 
omitted the date given in the first edition. 

Wi RP. 
(in A Seventeenth-Century News-Letter, 
November 1942.) 


IPSIES’ FATE UNDER NAZISM.—Of 
the world’s two million gipsies, a quarter 
of a million were to be found, before Hitler 
began his butcheries, in Hungary and 
Rumania, whose combined population is some 
twenty-nine millions, Any reference to these 
gipsies’ fate has escaped me. Were they 
singled out for extermination as a people apt, 
by their itinerancy and their access to folke’ 
ears, to queer the Nazi racket ? 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


THE LONGEST WORD ?—It is said that 

during a political speech made by the 
Right Hon. William E. Gladstone at Edin- 
burgh (date not known to me), he used the 
word, ‘‘ ultraantidisestablishmentarianism,”’ 
which he is supposed to have ‘‘ coined.” I 
cannot find such a word in any recently-pub- 
lished dictionary to which I have access, and 
Ishould be glad if: any of your readers could 
throw any light on this concoction. 


James SETON-ANDERSON. 
PARLIAMENTARY WHITEBAIT DIN- 


NERS.—Could any reader suggest a 
means of ascertaining where the dinner was 





served at which Lord: Palmerston presided in 


} say, August 1855? Punch, of 18 Aug. 1855, 


had a cartoon showing Lord Palmerston, and 
others, on the balcony of premises, overlook- 
ing a river bank, resembling the Trafalgar 
tavern at.’Greenwich, confirmation of which 
is sought. 

G. W. Youncer. 


ARMS OF THE POPES.—Information is 
sought as under: 
1. Adrian V, 1154. 
graphical note. 
2. Nicholas V, Anti-pope 1328-30. Family 
name and arms, 
3. Clement VII, Anti-pope Avignon 1378- 
94. Family name, arms, and short bio- 
graphical note, 
4. Alexander V, Anti-pope Pisa 1409-10. 
Short biographical note, 
5. Clement VIII, 1523-29, Anti-pope at 
Avignon. Arms and short biographical note. 
6. Benedict XIV, 1425-30, Anti-pope at 
Avignon. Arms and short biographical note. 
Please reply direct. 


Arms and short bio- 


FE, A. Freeman. 
5a Penton Avenue, Staines, Middlesex. 


** TEEP.”—In August last I first came 
across the word ‘‘ jeep ’’ in the American 
paper Life, and have since seen it in English 
papers. It appears to mean a motor-car, or 
is it an old car or Army vehicle? Is any 
derivation for it known? 
a if» Hee 2 3 


UGH ALLINGHAM.—He was the author 
- of ‘Ballyshannon: its History and 
Antiquities; with some account of the sur- 


‘rounding neighbourhood’ published by J. 


Montgomery, Londonderry in 1879. 

Biographical details warited, Ballyshannon, 
was, of course, the birthplace of William 
Allingham the poet. Was Hugh a relative? 

The B.M. Catalogue ascribes also to Hugh 
Allingham a book published in London in 
1897 by Elliot Stock, viz. ‘ Captain Cuellar’s 
Adventures in Connacht and Ulster 1588, etc.’ 
Is this correct ? : 

L. M. W. 

[From ‘ William Allingham: a Diary ’ (1907), p. 
341, Hugh proves to have been a step-brother by a 
second marriage. He was still living in 1907. He 
had succeeded his father as Manager of the Pro- 
vincial Bank of Ireland at Ballyshannon.—Ep.] 


ELEN MARIA ALLINGHAM.—She was 
the authoress of ‘A Closet Companion 
for the Daughters of Zion: being original 
poems on the person, work, sufferings of Jesus 
Christ,’ published in two parts in 1850 and 
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1851 by Houlston and Stoneman, London; 
also of ‘ A Poem for the Times ; being a word 
of encouragement and advice for Zion . . . by 
the author of ‘‘ A Closet Companion for the 
Daughters of Zion’’’ published about 1855. 
Biographical details wanted, 

Re ae, 


HOREAU’S BORROWINGS IN ‘ WAL- 
DEN ’ (See ante p. 46).—Is ‘‘ The Skip 
of the Tip-Toe-Hop’’ a gibe at Cooper’s 
‘The Wept of Wish-ton-Wish’ (1829) ? 
yg Oa 
(American ‘N. & Q.’, December, 1942.) 


ICH MAN, POOR MAN.—The fortune 

that a child tells as he counts off fruit 
stones on the edge of his plate or buttons on 
other people’s clothes is usually expressed in 
a simple rhyme, To me, the most familiar 
of these is: 

Tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, 

Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief. 


Another English version runs: 

Tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, 

Gentleman, apothecary, ploughboy, thief. 
American children, on the other hand, seem 
to say: 

Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, 

Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief. 

The practice may be of English origin— 
I’m not sure. But in either case, children 
in the United States have surely popularised 
their own versions. I should like ,to collect 
a number of these, especially if they can be 
identified with specific regions. 

Jutia NICHOLS. 

(American ‘N, & Q.’, December, 1942.) 


PUBLIC ELECTRIC LIGHTING.—I have 

seen it stated that the first English town 
to have public electric lighting was Chelms- 
ford, and the date was 1890. I should be glad 
if any of your correspondents could substan- 
tiate this statement, and if possible give 
further details, 

G. S. Hewins. 


ILBERT DE GANT (misprinted Gaul at 
celxxxiii, 379).—Who was the wife of the 
ae Lincolnshire and Richmondshire baron, 
ilbert de Gant, who was so active against 
King John throughout his reign, and so ini- 
mical to Henry III that, after having been 
taken prisoner at the siege of Lincoln in 1217, 
he was kept in prison until he died in 1241-2? 
He favoured the claims of Arthur of Brit- 
tany in preference to those of John Lackland, 
and, as ane of the chief barons of Richmond- 





shire holding all Swaledale, probably m 
sented the imprisonment of Arthur’s sister 
and heir, Alienor, who should have bey 
Countess of Richmond had King John oop. 
ceded to her the inheritance of her ancesioy 
in England, Gilbert de Gant was step-brother 
both of Nicholas de Stuteville, another great 
northern baron against King John, and of 
Alice de Gant, who was the mother of Maurice 
de Berkley, who took his mother’s name and 
called himself Maurice de Gant. He was low 
of Leeds in Yorkshire, and active among the 
Richmondshire and northern barons agains 
King John. 

Having analysed the opposition barone and 
traced their genealogies as far as this is now 
possible, I feel that the name of the wife of 
Gilbert de Gant, which, so far, I have ben 
unable to trace, would provide a valuable clue 
to his activities, as the names of his mother, 
grandmother, and other women relatives have 
done. 

L. L. Norswortay. 


“MHE END OF THE BEGINNING.”— 
Economist, 23 Jan. 1943, 99a, says it is 
an echo of Disraeli. Where in Disraeli ig it 
to be found ? 
SiS cg D.Q. 


UIDE BRIDGE.—There is a station on 
the railway near Manchester with this 
name. Why was it so named? 
H. W. U. 


HY HOUSES FACED NORTH (s.2. 
‘ Aspects of Houses,’ clxxx. 244, 302, 
376; clxxxi, 26).—I have been told recently 
of some printed assertion that at one time 
there was a common belief that the Plague 
came with the south wind. But was there! 


A. 


OBLIN’S CAVE, MOUNT BENVENUE 
—In Scott’s ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ Douglas 
and his daughter withdrew from the Island 
of Loch Katrine, and took up their abode in 
a wild and lonely grotto on Mount Benvenue, 
called the Goblin’s Cave. Does this cave really 

exist ? 

SaSSENACE. 


RST TELEPHONE.—In the early ‘nine 
ties my father decided to have a telephone 
installed at our house in Rosherville, Kent 
He was, I understood, the first subscriber om 
the Gravesend Exchange of the then National 
Telephone Company. Our house was No. 
Burgh Road, and he selected that figure, by 
request, for his telephone number. I gat 
that the National, formed in 1889, was r 
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What were they, and who 
was actually the very first subscriber and to 
what exchange was he attached? Are any 
copies of the earliest known ’phone directories 
extant ? 


already existing. 


QUERIST. 


AUNTED THEATRES.—I have under- 
stood that the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane, and the Prince of Wales Theatre, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, both ‘‘ enjoy ’’ the repu- 
tation for being haunted. According to 
Christina Hole, in her book ‘ Haunted Eng- 
land,’ published in 1940, an actress and her 
sister once heard ghostly music from the 
Theatre Royal, York, some years ago. This 
theatre has been thought to occupy the former 
site of a monastery. Have experiences at the 
two London theatres named been recorded 
anywhere, and are any other occult accounts 
to be associated with London or provincial 

playhouses elsewhere ? 

INQUISITOR. 


NTENTMENT.—Sir Wm. D’Avenant in 
one of his plays or poems says ‘‘ Content- 
ment when examined doth mean something of 


laziness.’ In which of his writings may this 
be found ? 
H. A. 
IGHLANDERS’ UNIFORM.—The full 


dress head-dress of Highland regiments in 
ace time is made of ostrich feathers. How 
id that come about, seeing that ostriches are 
foreign birds ? 
A. 


UNT CHARLES T. de MONTHOLON 

(1783-1853).—When did he become a 
count? When and where did he marry? 
Larousse does not say. HA 


YPISTS’ EXERCISE.—‘“‘ Now is the time 
for all good men to come to the aid of 
their party.’ This is a well-known exercise 
for typists. When and where did it origin- 


ate? 
H. A, 
HRISTIAN NAMES.—In America what 
are the most popular (a) boys’ names ; (b) 
girls’ names? Not more than half a dozen 
of each. 
H.. A. 


“7 IKE WATER OFF A DUCK’S BACK.” 
“—Does this date no further back than 
Kingsley’s ‘ Water Babies,’ iv (1863) ? 
H. A: 





an amalgamation of several undertakings | 


Replies. 








PRESS-GANG. 
(clxxxiv. 45, 110.) 


ROM the earliest days of commercial pros- 
perity, Kings of England always took it 
for granted that they had a right to impress 
their subjects to serve afloat in government 
ships. You find as early as Edward III 
(1327-1377) this being resorted to, but by 
Elizabeth’s time, mariners who could show 
they had been to sea for five years were gener- 
ally immune, but scores still joined in a 
volunteer capacity, A Vagrants’ Act in this 
reign too allowed local Petty Sessions to send 
poachers and idlers to sea in a compulsory 
capacity, but these alone were the ‘‘ pressed ”’ 
men I imagine. With the Long Service Naval 
Act of 1853, bringing in pensions and con- 
tinuity of service, all impress ideas fell away, 
as from that day till now the Admiralty has 
always had far more volunteers than they 
could accept and accordingly were able to pick 
and choose, 

I am afraid Henty, Clark Russell, G. 
Manville Fenn, Kingston, Ballantyne and 
scores more are largely to blame for the popu- 
lar misconception of the ‘‘ Press Gang,”’ ‘as 
the ‘‘ Impress Gang ”’ was a different idea. It 
would be idle to deny that conditions in the 
Royal Navy in the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
were disgraceful to the lower deck. The 
mutiny at the Nore and later at Spithead 
were not acts of rebellion—they were simply 
agitation for decent conditions afloat. To get 
men afloat, a lieutenant and several hands 
would sign on at half a score of villages—in- 
land as well as on the coast—say from 25 to 
30 hands. These were unable to read or write 
—as education then was the prerogative of the 
rich—and made a thumb impression on their 
signing sheet and recéived a small sum to bind 
the contract. They were not wanted to join 
a vessel straight away, and generallyshad two, 
three or four weeks at home ere reporting at 
some naval port or guardship for service 
afloat. Many of course did come along and 
became true and loyal hands, but if they had 
already had sea experience they knew that 
conditions in an East Indiaman or West 
Indiaman in the Merchant Navy gave pro- 
mise of better food and easier hours. To this 
end scores deliberately absented themselves 
and broke their contracts, becoming from a 
technical aspect deserters. 

Out in the roadstead perhaps 100 to 150 
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merchant ships are waiting for a fair wind 
and escorting the convoy is a line of battle- 
ships holding the convoy commodore. With 
him to guard the flanks and rear of this 
Armada of Commerce, he has two frigates and 
two sloops. These vessels have not got two- 
thirds of their crew; true, on paper they have 
a hundred per cent, but quite a third or half 
have no intention of coming aboard. The 
irate commanders send their boats ashore ‘to 
round up these deserters, and it was inevitable 
that many idlers and at times innocent” civi- 
lians were hauled off to serve in the Fleet. 
Many of course deserved it as they had helped 
the deserters to flee, so they got scant justice. 
Thus you get to-day these garbled accounts 
of the ‘‘ Press Gang.’’ The late Admiral Sir 
Cyprian Bridge, in 1903-4 made a detailed 
study from naval records of the number of 
men joining the Fleet during 1800-1801-1802- 
1803-1804 and found that less than 3,000 out 
of some 36,000 had been ‘‘ pressed.’”” Many 
of these deserters were smugglers ; the Customs 
and the Excise (two different bodies, each 
with their own craft) always gave up 
smugglers to the Crown and many offered! to 
join the Fleet soner than go to jail. It was 
their desertion too, that caused such upheaval 
in towns and ports and as I say was the result 
now and again of a miscarriage of ° justice 
materialising. 
Gerorce PerRcivaL-KayeE, 


In reply to L. L., ships, men and stores 
could always be requisitioned by the Navy, 
but the press-gang is not heard of until the 
seventeenth century. An account of impress- 
ment will be found in ‘N. and Q.’ 27 Mar. 
1937. 

C. L’Estrance Ewen. 


OCAL WINDS (clxxxiv. 46).—In the 
northern Mediterranean sea where you 
veer up into the Adriatic, off the once famous 
coasts of Illyricum and Liburnia—well known 
in classical times—you have to-day a strong 
off-shore dry piercing wind called the Tramon- 
tana which quickly causes fishing and local 
craft at sea, and the wild Macedonian shep- 
herds and their flocks at the shore, to seek 
some shelter, as it is a danger. I have often 
thought St. Paul in the grain ship caught the 
tail end of such a storm when he was wrecked 
on Malta, though equally it may have been an 
unusually strong levanter, which brings me to 


o. 2. 

In the days of the Venetian and other sea 
republics, a levanter—a strong gusty east 
Mediterranean wind—was a godsend if the 
galleys were homeward bound, but terrible to 





a 


face if bound out. Greek and Turkish caiques 
hasten ashore as soon as they see this gale 
arising as their fishing or coasting ventures 
may end in the craft being swamped or cagt 
ashgre in a derelict condition. Some do ride 
out the storm successfully, but not many. 

Coming further west, off the Balearic Isles 
(Majorca, Minorca, etc.) I found Spanish 
fishermen very apprehensive of ‘‘ El Norte” 
‘“ The Norther,’ a species of white squall 
which rises swiftly and dies away equally 
quickly, but at the height of its force dog 
incredible damage just in the path of the 
wind, 

Moving down the Red Sea I found off the 
bottleneck where this last named water joins 
the Indian Ocean in the Gulf of ‘Aden, gener. 
ally at sunset a fierce short wind ra 
through the Strait of Bab-el-Mendab—liter. 
ally ‘‘ Gate of Misfortune ’’ as scores of dhows 
of all sorts slipping through here by night, 
unless great care is taken, fall victims to the 
Shemall—as this wind is named. The word 
““dhow ’’ is very loose, but I use it deliber- 
ately as I don’t want to burden your readers 
with a dozen different rigs of sailing craft 
ranging from a baggala of 150-200 tons down 
to a zarouja of 10-15 tons. This shemall is 
often used by slave craft to-day to move livin 
‘ivory ’’ to Arabia from Africa. In 1920 | 
boarded a sanbon—becalmed—as the shemall 
had died away in the night,.a rare thing, and 
found 12 women slaves bound for Makalla 
slave market. This we prevented (H.M.S. 
‘ Sussetta,’’ steam sloop). As late as 1933 
200 slaves were seen by a liner in a baggala. 
She too was becalmed and her crew using 
sweeps to get into Hodeida—some 9-10 miles 


away. The shemall again had failed to last . 


till the passage across the Gulf was achieved. 
GrorGE PERcIvaL-Kaye, 


Sharkeeya is the Arabic for ‘“‘ East’’ and 
“* Sirocco ’’ (or ‘‘Scirocco ’’) is the Italianised 
form of this just as Rosetta, onthe North coast 
of Egypt, is of Rasheed, In Egypt the Sirocco 
is called the Hamseen (meaning 50) because 
it blows for two days a week during Spring 
for 50 days. The sirocco would have been 
Caliban’s ‘‘ blistering wind ”’ in ‘The Tem- 
pest.” It is a dry withering wind from the 
desert. A muggy wind from the East is known 
at Gibraltar as the ‘‘ Levanter.”’ 

The ‘‘ Etesian ’’ wind of the classics was a 
North wind. This is invaluable to << 
boats on the Nile since they go South wit 
this wind and back North again on the cur- 
rent. 

The north-east wind is known in Malta as 

‘‘ Gregale ”’: thig was the ‘‘ Euroclydon”’ (or 
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| 
preferably Euraquilo) which threatened St. 
Paul near Crete. The north-east wind, 
coming from Siberia, is a terrible wind in 
winter. In Athens it is crepes ° (?) known 
as ‘‘the pneumonia wind ’’; at Trieste ropes 
were tied at various places in the public 
square for pedestrians to hold when it was 
blowing ; on many days in winter at Erzerum 
in Armenia, if a man stands still, he will be 
frozen to death, 

Sayar. 


OUBLE CHRISTIAN NAMES (elxxxiii. 


355; clxxxiv. 19, 84, 113). — John 
Weever’s ‘Ancient Funerall Monuments ’ 
(1631), with not one instance of double 


Christian names, proves the pre-Protestant 
usage. The Book of Common Prayer shows 
that the usage persisted in England after 
the schism, as may be seen from the first two 
questions in the Catechism: ‘‘ What is your 
name?’’ and ‘‘ Who gave you this name? ”’ 
Then, too, in ‘“‘ The Ministration of Baptism 
tosuch as are of Riper Years,’’ there is the 
direction that ‘‘. .. the Priest . . . shall ask 
the Godfathers and Godmothers the Name.’’ 

The Roman ‘‘ Rituale’’ lays it down that 
a person baptised is to receive a baptismal 
name, but not a.heathenish one, and recom- 
mends the parents to give the name of a saint, 
so that the child may benefit by that saint’s 
example and patronage. At confirmation it 
is usual to take another Christian name, 
“which, however,’’ says the ‘ Catholic Dic- 
tionary,’ “‘ is not used afterwards in signing 
the name.’’ Yet we may recall an historical 
instance of the taking into use of the con- 
firmation name, albeit not as an additional 
one; two sons of Henry II of France, Alexan- 
der and Hercules, entered upon their public 
careers as Henry and Francis, the names said 
to have been given them at confirmation. 


Another reminder that the use of more than 
one Christian name ie relatively modern comes 
to us when we remember that a man who is 
made a baronet or a knight has to choose one 
name only to go with the ‘‘Sir.’’ So, had 
the most generously‘ named male member of 
the Tollemache-Tollémache family (born 
1876) been made a baronet, and had he chosen 
‘to be called by his good eighth name, ‘ Who’s 
Who’ would have. shown him thus: ‘‘ Tolle- 
mache-Tollemache, Sir (Lyulph Ydwallo Odin 
Nestor Egbert Lyonel Toedmag) Hugh 
(Erchenwyne Saxon Esa Cromwell Orma 
Nevill Dysart Plantagenet).”’ 

For a period, maybe no list of English 
names could be more representative than the 


Graduats in Divinity, Law, and Physick and 
of all Masters of Arts and Doctors of Musick ; 
Who have regularly Proceeded . . . in the 
University of Oxford, Between October 10th 
1659, and October 10th 1726.”’ Of this large 
number, only seventeen had double Christian 
names, and I set them out because they sup- 
port L..M. W.’s view that the tendency was 
to take a surname as the second Christian 
name: 

Brookes (Joh. Allen) All Souls Coll. M. A. June 14. 


1721. 
Bull (Will. Tredwell) Wadh. Coll. M.. A. June 21. 
1705 


Cane (Hen. Will.) Magd. Coll. M. A. May 7. 1712. 

Catcott (Alexander Mopford) St. Jo. Bapt. Coll. 
B. C. L. Mar. 6. 1717. 

Coker (Edm. Ludlow) Hart Hall M. A. July 6. 
1681 


Colt (Will. Dutton C. Master of the Horse to Prince 
Rupert) D. M. Sept. 9 1680. 

Drake (Montague Garard) St. Jo. Bapt. Coll. 
created M. A. July 16. 1709. 

— Kyrle) New Coll. B. C. L. Mar. 18. 
16 


Ernle (Will, Watson) St. Mary Hall M. A. June 1. 
Fiddes (Tho Machen) Queens Coll. M. A. Dec. 2. 
Fae em. Will.) All Souls Coll. M. A. Dec. 17. 
a a (Rich. Bundy) Chr. Ch. M. A, July 4. 
oe. Foggin) Hart Hall B. C. L. Mar. 29. 
oe John) Bal. Coll. M. A. May 27. 


Lee (Sr, Francis Hen. Bar.) M. A. Sep. 28. 1663. 
oa Pickering) Bal. Coli. M. A., July 3. 


Sebright (Sr. Tho. Saunders, Bar.) Jesus Coll. 
created M. A. Apr. 28. 1708. 
Frepertc CoNNETT WHITE. 
13 Cranham Street, Oxford. 


OSTAL DISTRICTS (clxxxiii. 289; 
elxxxiv. 117).—(i) On 1 Jan. 1858 it was 
that London was cut up into postal districts, 
ten of them, to make sorting and’ delivery 
surer, 

(ii) Delivery office numbers were intro- 
duced during the First World War; maybe 
towards the end of 1916, as I judge from some 
associated recollections. The 1917 Whitaker 
does not show.them. Of the 1918 edition I 
have no copy. In the 1919 Whitaker few 
London advertisers fail to use the numbers: 
Of the London clubs, however, only the Albe- 
marle, Almack’s, the Constitutional, the Isth- 
mian, the Services, and the Yorick show them- 
selves awake to the new order. Almost the 
whole of the 270 newspaper and_ periodical 
offices had leapt into alignment; ‘ N. and Q.’, 
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defaulters, as conformity would have meant 
running into a second line—an impossibility 
within a packed page of three columns of 21 
ems ruby, but later years saw the list given 
more space and put into two-column pages. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


LAIN POINT SANGUINE (clxxxiv. 80). 
—The plain point sanguine is an. abate- 
ment of honour in an heraldic coat, and is 
usually associated with a liar. Sanguine is 
one of the disgraceful colours, being crimson 
or blood-red; the other is tenne, or orange. 
The Plaine or Champagne ie the base of the 
shield cut off by a straight line as distin- 
guished from the mound made by a curved 
ine. Richard Blome in his ‘Essay to 
Heraldry,’ 1684, states that the plain point 
to be ‘‘ Due to him that tells Lyes to his 
Prince, or General.”’ 

These abatements of honour exist only in 
theory as no person would voluntarily wear 
a badge of disgrace. Menestrier, the great 
seventeenth century authority, called them 
‘“* Sottises Anglaises’’ (English fooleries). 
One instance of sanguine being employed in 
an honourable coat is quoted by Woodward, 
‘ A Treatise on, Heraldry,’ that of the family 
of Clayhills of Invergowrie: Per bend san- 
guine and vert, two greyhounds courant bend- 
ways argent. 

Plein has an altogether different heraldic 
meaning, being applied to a field of one tinc- 
ture when uncharged. 

An interesting point in connection with 
another form of abatement, that of turning 
the whole charge upside down, is that it is 
probably the origin of an implied insult to the 
addressee when the postage stamp is affixed 
upside down. 

KE, A. FREEMAN. 


: ()XFORD DICTIONARY OF QUOTA- 
TIONS ’: Desrperata (clxxxiii. 378).— 

Whaur’s Wully Shakespeare noo ? 

‘ Their, Majesties’ Servants,’ by Dr. Doran, 
1897, ed.*p. 206. 

“The triumph of the 
‘Douglas.’ Edinburgh, 1756] compensated 
for everything. The nation confirmed the 
sentiment of the critic in the pit, whose voice 
was heard in the ovation of the first night, 
exultantly exclaiming ‘ Weel, lads, what do 
ye think o’ Wully Shakespear, noo?’ ”’ 


lay \{Home’s 


St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


(LAPGATE (clxxxiii, 358; clxxxiv. 81).— 
The hamlet of Clapgate, Herts, is still i: 





existence, about half a mile east of Albury. | present very fine: stout one. 





It is marked on all reputable maps of scale 
two miles 1 in., or larger. Gover, Mawer 
and Stenton’s ‘ Place-names of Herts,’ 1938 
note that was written Chapgate (no doubt in 
error). In Herts Sessions Books in 1672 i 
bore its present name. They interpret the 
name as a gate which shuts on either of 
two posts joined with bars to a third post, 
a small hunting gate wide enough for a horse 
to pass, 
H. C. Anprews, 


IREST WORD: FRITH (clxxxiii, 87, 
148, 176, 237, 357; clxxxiv. 58).—I have 

a lawyer’s folio commonplace book of the 
last part of the sixteenth century. A con. 
siderable number of pages at the beginning 
are occupied by extracts from one of the 
earliest record books of the Grand Lath of 
Romney Marsh. I have seen the original 
from which the extracts were taken. It isa 
large folio, vellum bound, and the watermark 
is the Hand and Star and the entries are 
dated variously, The earliest I think is 154, 
This date agrees with that of the watermark. 
It contains the orders and directions of the 
Grand Lath which is one of the ‘most ancient 
of such bodies, consisting of the representa- 
tives of the Lords of the various manors 
having jurisdiction in the Level of Romney 
Marsh. It meets for business at. The New 
Hall, Dymchurch, being summoned for that 
purpose by the Clerk at the order of the 
Bailiff of the Marsh. In the commonplace 
book, which I had transcribed some 40 years 
ago, is a list of the parishes in the Marsh 
with their contributions of Freight Bushes 
either grown in the Parish or otherwise 
obtained to be used to thatch the wooden 
framework of heavy timber fastened together 
in squares which defended Dymchurch Wall, 
then composed of a clay bank. There were 
penalties in default of such supply. The 
different parishes were named each with its 
quota of faggots and throughout the list the 
word Freight (so spelt) is repeated. I do 
not know how the sixteenth century pr0- 
nounced the word, but I have heard an ancient 
Marshman talk of frate or hazel or bush 
faggots which are still used to line the ‘tops 
of the ditches to keep the lambs from falling, 
into the water during the lambing season In 
spring. Aldington Frith has the i short; it 
borders on the Marsh. Fagotting is still used 
at nearby Camber in Sussex to help keep up 
the sandhills, but built into the soil, not on 
a framework. The old wall at Dymchureh 
was replaced in the course of years by the 
The old one was 
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strengthened at the Hythe and by_ several 
breakwaters, having the names of the land- 
owners whose property was endangered by the 
sea, 1 suppose these were maintained by the 
name givers. The Grand Lath during the 
last 60 years expended half a million pounds 
on this stonework all collected from the scots 
aid by the tenants and owners: of the land. 
Now the upkeep is in the hands of the Govern- 
ment scheme of drainage. 


F. Wittram Cock, M.D., F.3.A. 
A deputy Lord of the Level of Romney Marsh. 
The Well House, Appledore, Kent. 
[‘The English Dialect Dictionary,’ s.v. Frith 
records a Kentish variant ‘ fright,’ with an in- 
stance: the Fright Woods, near Bedgebury.—Eb.] 


Frith Common (indicated on the Ordnance 
Survey quarter-inch map, Midlands, third 
edition, sheet 8a) north-west of Stockton-on- 
Teme, Droitwich—Tenbury Road, Worcs., 
es to disclose a disafforested stretch of 
the peying, part of Wyre Forest. It has 
been remarked that ‘‘ Wyre Forest was so vast 
a district that it gave its name to the whole 
county; for Wyre-ceastre, or Worcester, was 
a Roman station in this forest.’’ (‘ The 
English Woodland,’ J, Rodgers, p. 93.) It 
would appear that the practice of charcoal 
burning contributed to the felling of trees in 
parts of Wyre Forest, for the iron industry, 
and it may well be that Frith Common was 
oe of the areas so cleared, 

I am not quite certain whether Frith Wood, 
a substantial collection of trees north of Led- 
bury (Herefordshire) has been noted. If 
Ieland’s assertion that the chase of Malvern, 
a he heard said, “ is in length in some places 
twenty miles’’ is correct, then both Frith 
Wood and Tyrrel’s Frith Farm (to the west 
of Ledbury) may conceivably have been in- 
cluded in that belt. 


A. 


OHN SHAKESPEARE (clxxxiv. 47, 113). 
_—‘‘John Shakespeare’s confession of 
faith” referred to by Exqurrer is dealt with 
in chap. iv (‘The Spiritual Testament of 
John Shakespeare), of Madame ©. L. de 
Chambrun’s ‘Shakespeare , Rediscovered,’ 
1%8: ‘The text was first published and dis- 
cussed by Edmond Malone in his edition of 
Shakespeare’s works printed in 1790, at 
which time the original was freely exhibited 
to all who cared to investigate the hand- 
writing but which afterwards, for reasons best 
known to those responsible for its disappear- 
amee. has been spirited. away from public 


tespectively by Malone and John Jordan of 











View, leaving in its place two copies made | 


Stratford.” It was not in Shakespeare’s 


handwriting. 
A. J. H. 


Wigan. 


The MS, confession follows a_ standard 
formula known to have been in current use 
throughout the world among Roman Catho- 
lics, but might have been filled in by some 
other person. It seems to have been first 
printed by Malone, 1790, ii, 161; ii, 330. It 
may also be seen in ‘ Original Memoirs,’ by 
John Jordan, 1865, Appendix ; and Yeatman, 
193. Discussion may be seen in Halliwell- 
Phillips, ii, 399-404; H. S. Bowden, ‘ The 
Religion of Shakespeare,’ 85; and C. L. de 
Chambrun, ‘ Essential Documents,’ 1934, The 
Rev. T. Carter (‘ Shakespeare, Puritan and 
Recusant,’ 71, and Shakespeareana, 1906, p. 
59) maintains stoutly that John Shakespere 
was a Puritan, 

C. L’Estrance Ewen. 

31 Marine Drive, Paignton. 


ILLIAM SAMPSON, UNITED IRISH- 
MAN (1764-1836) (clxxxiv. 78).—Your 
correspondent, Mr. FE. Sr. Jonn Brooks, 
should refer to my ‘ Irish Family History’ 
articles in ‘ N. and Q.’ under Tone of Bodens- 
town, Co. Kildare, 12 S., vi, 12 Jam 1920, p. 
288, and 12 S., vii, 27 Nov. 1920, p. 432, 
where he will find further details of the 
Sampson family, those at the latter reference 
were sent me by one of his descendants, then 
living in New York. ; 
If there are any other particulars I could 
give your correspondent I should be pleased 


to do so. wh? tig 
Hy. Fitzceratp ReEyYNoLps. 
COACHING MATCH (clxxxiv. 18).— 


Most of my coaching books are stored 
away, including W. C, A. Blew’s ‘ Brighton 
and its Coaches,’ which I should have con- 
sulted first of all on the subject of Stir 
Axrprose Heat’s enquiry about a coaching 
match on the Brighton rdad. But it is clear 
that the date—1784—must be wrong. This 
was the year when Mail Coaches were intro- 
duced by John Palmer. The roads at this 
time were atrocious and travelling was an 
arduous business. Coaches were clumsy, the 
horses heavy and slow and the coachmen were 
only concerned with trying to get their 
vehicles and passengers to their destinations 
through seas of mud, 

It was only about 1800 the driving began 
to be looked upon as a sport and that such 
things as matches and records became pos- 
sible. It would seem, therefore, that the date 
of the match in question must have been 
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1884. The Badminton Library volume on 
Driving, published in 1889, gives Capt. H. 
Wombwell as a member of the Four in Hand 
Driving Club in 1888. Charles G. Harper’s 
‘ Brighton Road’ published in 1906, which 
covers the subject of records in detail, makes 
no mention of any match in which Capt. 
Wombwell or Capt. Snow were concerned. 
The outstanding coaching event on this road 
was, of course, James Selby’s famous feat of 
driving the Old Times coach from London to 
Brighton. and back in 7 hours 50 minutes in 
1888. 


CLAUDE SISLEY. 


CHEDULE OF TEXTILES 1706/7 
(clxxxiv. 36, 117).—One point of interest 
in this article is that it draws attention to 
the lateness in point of time of the earliest 
date for some of the words given in the 
‘O.E.D.’ For many years I have had by me 
a copy of ‘A treatise on Haberdashery and 
Hosiery,’ by E. E. Perkins. Originally 
writien in 1828 it had a limited circulation 
in MS, The first edition was published in 
1833 and reached a sixth edition in 1839; a 
seventh was issued in 1845. The following 
notes are based on the 1839 edition. - Remem- 
being Prof, Skeat’s warning I dare not say 
that many of the articles listed in it are not 
named in the ‘O.E.D.’ but a careful search 
has failed to find them. 

18. Pillow. 1839. ““the commonest 
[Fustian] is called pillow but it is very far 
from resembling its name, being harsh.”’ 

23. Hessian, 1881. ‘‘ Hessian and Forfar 
are two qualities of the commonest un- 
bleached sheeting and principally fised for 
packages.” 

22. ‘‘ Barrons ”’ in the list not ‘‘ Barrow.”’ 
Ii cannot be the latter because all the other 
articles listed are of linen or cotton and are 
piece goods ; while Barrows are of flannel and 
Most certainly would not be bleached after 
making up. That 1878 is the earliest known 
occurrence in print is mgst surprising. I 
venture to say that the oldest woman Mr. 
MorGan can meet with would be equally sur- 
prised. In the trade the word is usually 
» spelled ‘‘ Barra.’’ 

E. G. B. 


LACE-NAME: ‘“‘ DIAL POST ” (clxxxiii. 
138, 232, 291, 355).—Dial Walk is the 
name of a field in Beaconsfield parish, Bucks. 
(‘ Word-Lore,’ vol. i, p. 256). Dial Road is 
a short thoroughfare on a ridge in the village 
Me aed Tranmere, now a suburb of Birken- 
ead, 


W. W. G. 


QQUATTERS’ RIGHTS (clxxxiy. 


18, 85 
114).—A. K. Hamilton Jenkin in ‘The 
Story of Cornwall’ (1934) makes reference 
to the subject in an interesting way in his 
chap, vii, and several other sources of inform- 
ation are given in Mr. Sayce’s paper. 

In the parish of Meare, Somerset, there js 
a mile of by-road called ‘“‘Meare Way,” or 
‘“‘ Little Ireland,’’ extending from Meare to 
Westhay and on the south side of the “ Meare 
Lake Village,’’ which is inhabited by the 
descendants of squatters and by peat-cutters, 
who many years ago snatched the land and 
erected small dwellings (often only of one 
storey) on the verge of the road, the cottages 
at the Meare end being on the south side of 
the narrow road and those at the Westhay 
end on the north side. For a one-night erec- 
tion all the material would have previously 
been prepared and hidden near by. 


H. St. Georce Gray, F.$.A, 


QIR FRANCIS BERNARD (clxxxiv, 78),— 

May I be permitted to say in reply to the 
ViscounT CHARLEMONT’S enquiry that the 
family of which Sir Francis Bernard was the 
first baronet (creation 5 April 1769), were of 
Nettleham, Lincolnshire, and Nether Win- 
chenden, Bucks, The title became extinct on 
the death of Sir Thomas Tyringham Bernard, 
sixth Bart., who died s.p.m.s. 8 May 1883. 
I believe that his youngest daughter Sophia 
Elizabeth, who married 13 June 1861, Joseph 
Napier Higgins, Q.C., wrote a history of the 
Bernard family, said to be descended from the 
Bernards of Abington, near Northampton. 
The history of the family may contain the 
information desired. 

The baronetical family of Bernard of Hun- 
tingdon (extinct in the male line) and the 
Bernards of Castle Bernard, King’s County, 
are also said to claim descent from the Abing- 
ton family. Of this family was Sir John 
Bernard, living anno 1460, who married 
Ellen, daughter of John Mallory. His des 
cendant, Francis Bernard, was Lord of the 
Manor of Abington, and the latter’s second 
son, also named Francis, was father of Robert 
Bernard, Serjéant-at-Law, who was created 
a baronet of Huntingdon, 1 July 1662. He 
died 1666. 

JaMEs Spron-ANDERSON. 


No association between the two Bernard 
families has been noticed in the full account 
given in ‘The Bernards of Abington and 
Nether Winchendon,’ by Mrs. Napiet 





Higgins, 4 vols, 1904. Mrs. Higgins was 
i: daughter of Sir Thomas, the sixth and last 
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baronet and brother of the Sir Francis men- 
tioned in the query; she took considerable 
trouble about the early origin of the Ber- 
nard family. There are a few allusions to 
Lord Charlemont in the third volume (pp. 
54 and 103), but this was because Sir Scrope 
(he had not then succeeded as fifth baronet 
actually), acted as private secretary to his 
friend Earl Temple, when he was Viceroy of 
Ireland. The allusions to Lord Charlemont 
makes it clear that the association of Sir 
Scrope with him was only casual. 
The solution of the town’s name certainly 
does not depend upon any Charlemont- 
Bernard connection. ar 


UNTING OF FINGERS (clxxxiv. 48).— 
In Scotland the counting of young 
children’s fingers was commonly associated 
with the recital of the lines: 
This is the man who broke the barn: 
This is the man who stole the cow: 
This is the man who stood and saw: 
This is the man who ran awa’ 
And wee peeriwinkie paid for a’. 

It seems probable that the names quoted 
in recent correspondence as being given to the 
fingers are corruptions of the above, though 
the connection between ‘ Zope Dake : and 
“the man who stood and saw ’’ is not evident. 
Is it possible that ‘ Zope Dake”’ was origin- 
ally “‘ Zowp Dike,” ‘“‘to lowp the dike 
being the Scottish equivalent of ‘‘ to jump 
over the wall ’’? 

J. D. Hutcuison. 

Old Coulsdon, Surrey. 


[Halliwell-Phillips, ‘ Popular Rhymes and Nurs- 
ery Tales,’ 1849, p. 105, gives a variant from Lan- 
cashire: “ This broke the barn, This stole the corn, 
This got none: This went pinky-winky all the way 
home!” He gives also the following names: 
Thumb, toucher (or foreman), longman (or middle- 
man), leche-man (or ringman), little man; in Essex 
Tom Thumbkin, Bess Bumpkin, Bill Wilkin, Long 
Linkin, and Little Dick; in some parts of York- 
shire: Tom Thumbkins, Bill Wilkins, Long Daniel. 
Bessy Bobtail, and little Dick.—Ep.] 


HE ROSHERS OF ROSHERVILLE, 
KENT (clxxxiv. 20, 86, 118).—Some 


account of Rosherville gardens is given 
by Harper in his ‘Dover Road,’ (pub- 
lished ‘by Chapman and Hall some 


years ago) with: drawings by the author 
depicting Cockney habitués of the gar- 
dens at their , zenith The Homeland 
Handbook No. 53, on ‘Gravesend, the Water 
Gate of London,’ issued by the Homeland 
Association, contained a description of the 
grounds together with, if I recollect rightly, | 
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a photographic reproduction of a general 
view, always understood that some 
time after the closure very many years ago, 
the estate was taken over as an open air film 
studio, 

A. B. 


ON AN OLD ROMAN SHIELD, FOUND 
IN THE THAMES (clxxxiv. 82).—In 
his ‘Small Tableaux,’ 1868, Charles Tenny- 
son-Turner had the following two sonnets with 
the foregoing title: 
Drowned for long ages, lost to’ human reach, 
At last the Roman buckler reappears, 
And makes an old-world clang upon the beach, 
its first faint voice for many a hundred years; 
Not the weird noises on the ba:iis-ueid 
Of Marathon, as thrilling legends tell, 
Could speak more sadly than this ancient shield 
As“ringing at the fisher’s feet it fell. 
How cam’st thou to be grappled thus, and hauled 
To shore, when other prey was sought, not thou? 
How strangely was thy long-lost chime recalled, 
As when the arrows struck thee !| Then, as now, 
The tented plain was thronged with arméd men; 
Our weapons change, we quarrel now as then ! 
He drew it’ home—he heaved it to the bank— 
No modern waif, but an old Roman targe; 
The mild familiar swan in terror shrank 
From the rude plash, and left the weltering marge. 
Low rang the iron boss; the fisher stared 
At his new capture, while, in mystic tones, 
The lost shield called its legion, whose death-groans 
And clash of onset it had been and heard. 
Oh ! when shall better thoughts be dear to man, 
Than rapine and ambition, fraud and hate? 
Oh ! when shall War, like this old buckler, fall 
Into disuse, drowned by its own dead weight? 
And Commerce, buoyant_as the living swan, 
Push boldly to the shore, the friend of all? 
Among the notes to this volume, there is 
none to these two sonnets, but as they did not 
appear in ‘Sonnets’ 1864, we may suppose 
that the shield was fished up sometime be- 
tween 1864 and 1868. The index to the 
Archaeological Journal, 1845-1868, does not 
mention it, 
A. 3 


OME-MADE WINES (clxxxiii. 346; 
clxxxiv. 24, 54 86).—In my reply at 
ante p. 24, a misprint—‘‘7 Bulm’”’ should 
read ‘“7.Balm,”’ This herb is one of ten 
species forming the genus Melissa, or honey 
plant, In old English it was often spelt 
““Baum.’’ [See Miller (Philip) Gardener’s 
Dictionary, 1759, folio]. Shakespeare refers 
to Balm and Balsam twenty-five times, once 
in the ‘ Merry Wives’... v. 5, in Dame 
Quickly’s speech :— 
The seuerall chaires of order lodke you scowre 
With iuyce of Balme and every precious flowre. . . 
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This speech occurs in the 1623 folio, but 
was omitted in the original version of 1602. 

Among favourite fruits used for wine- 
making I omitted No. 15, damson. This 
produces a deep red fluid, inclined to over- 
sweetness, unless care is used when adding 
sugar. 

Another omission was No. 16, parsley, the 
ordinary garden herb, commonly unsuspected 
as a wine source, But it has this singular 
feature. It is more or less undrinkable at 
first, and must therefore be kept casked for 
two years or more, when its flavour changes, 
becoming surprisingly palatable. 


Wm. JaGGarRp. 


HAKESPEARE EDITORIAL PROB- 
LEM (clxxxiv. 29).—A misunderstand- 
ing exists, leading to the assumption that our 
national poet was indolent over publication 
of his writings. The precise contrary seems to 
me very obvious, e wrote plays for the 
playhouse only ; and not for print or publica- 
tion. As theatre property the manuscripts 
became private assets. Rival theatres could 
only obtain copies of the text by means of 
garbled piracies, at their risk. 

If one compares the quantity and guality 
of total output produced in Shakespeare’s 
brief career of say twenty years or so, there 
appears precious little room for suspicion of 
indolence. 

The numerous errors and misprints of the 
1623 folio may safely be set down to pure 
accident or misfortune, The prime mover 
(and, as I think, editor) in that momentous 
and costly venture, was William Jaggard. 
He fell ill and became blind while the job 
was in progress, so that all-important text 
lost the benefit of his practical experience. 
Inspection of his hundreds of previous public- 
ations will show that careless reading of 
proofs was distinctly not a failing of his. 


Wma. JAGGARD. 


[AST HORSE TRAMS (clxxxiii, 379, 388). 
—Horse-drawn trams were operating 
along the promenade at Morecambe when | 
was visiting that plate on 24 Sept. 1926, but 
I was then informed by a resident that the 
trams were to be withdrawn from service 
almost. immediately. 
W. Marston ACREs. 


QUEEN ANNE SQUARE (clxxxiii. 349; 
elxxxiv. 23, 51).—A map by Bartholo- 
mew accompanying a pocket dictionary of 
London (1893) shows Queen Anne’s Gate lying 
between Birdcage Walk and the Broadway, 
Westminster, so the change in name noted at 





last reference had already been recognized, 
There is no sign of Park Street. Besant 
(1911) notes that Queen Anne’s Gate wag. 
formerly Queen Square and says that at a 
corner stands a statue of Queen Anne with- 
- date, (‘London, North of Thames,’ p, 


TOPOGRAPHER, 


(LD BALLADS (clxxxiii. 349; clxxxiv. 29, 
54).—The glee for four voices “ Alf 
among the Barley ’’ was issued originally in 
the ‘ Musical Times’ by Novello and Co., in 
or about the early seventies and! soon after 
was reprinted in separate form, roy. 8yo, 
The words were by A. T. with harmony by 
Elizabeth Stirling. 

The version supplied at ante p. 29 by Mr. 
Swanton is not quite correct or complete. 
The original runs thus: 

Come out, ’tis now September 
The hunter’s moon’s begun 
And through the wheaten stubble 
Is heard the frequent gun. 
Refrain. All among the Barley, 
Who would not be blithe? 
When the free and happy Barley 
Is smiling on the scythe... 
The spring she is a young maid 
That does not know her mind 
The summer is a tyrant 
Of most unrighteous kind. 
The Wheat is like a rich man 
That’s sleek and well-to-do 
The Qats are like a pack of girls 
Laughing and dancing too. 
The leaves are paling yellow 
Or kindling into red 
And the ripe and golden Barley 
Is hanging down its head. 
The autumn is an old friend 
That loves one all he can 
And that brings the happy Barley: 
To glad the heart of man. 
The Rye is like a miser 
That’s sulky, lean, and small 
But the free and bearded Barley 
Is the monarch of them all. 


Wm. Jaccarp. 


The second song may be called “ O'Neill 
and his fair young bride”’ and relates to the 
loss of a bride and groom in a shipwreck. My 
grandmother sang this song, but I never saw 
a copy of it, nor heard all of it. I suppose 
it is based on a real occurrence. 

T. O. M. 
WaAkbs (clxxxiii. 289).—The City of Lon- 
don was divided into wards in . 
(‘ Dict. of Dates.’ Everyman, vol. No. 554.) 
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The Library. 


Oynewulf and the Cynewulf Canon. By 
Satyendra Kumar Das, (University of 
Calcutta, 1942. XX, 260 pp.) 


que problem of Cynewulf and the Cynewulf 
canon has intrigued medievalists ever 
since the early years of the last century, when 
Qld English studies were beginning to assume 
the status of a science. Through the efforts 
of the Conybeares, Prie, Kemble and Thorpe 
(toname only British scholars), pre-Conquest 
English was being seen no longer as the speech 
of rude natives who knew no Latin, but as 
a complex and highly developed language, 
gen of a cultured and varied literature. 

e chief of the Old gs oe prose, the 
Alfredian translations and adaptations, the 
Bede version, the Chronicle and the later 
homilies and sermons, had long been known, 
but the great store of poetry was Reig 
examined for the first time with any care an 
yetem or with the requisite philological 
knowledge. A major cause of this late in- 
terest in the verse was perhaps its largely 
anonymous nature. Before ‘ Cynewulf’ was 
discovered, only two historical names of poets 
were known for the whole period (if we dis- 
count the Alfredian ‘ Metra’ of Boethius) 
from the Saxon invasion in the fifth century 
to the Norman Conquest in the eleventh. For 
(edmon, the simple cowherd who received in 
a dream the gift of divine poesy, we possess 
oly one certain work, the nine-lined ‘ Hymn 
of Creation’ which Bede has preserved for 
w in Latin, and which the industry of un- 
known glossators has kept in something like 
the original Northumbrian in which Ceedmon 
composed. Bede himself was the second, and 
for him also we have but a few lines of a 
‘Death Song’ in early Northumbrian, The 
vast body of Old English verse remained with- 
out an author. The long array. of heroic and 
secular verse remains so still, but with 
Kemble’s discovery of a name ‘ Cynewulf in 
runes at the close of the verse life of ‘ Elene 
(St. Helena), a new name and large new pos- 
sibilities were opened up. The name was dis- 
covered in three other extant pieces, the 
second of three consecutive poems on ‘ Crist, 
ashort epitome called the ‘ Fates of Apostles,’ 
and ‘ Juliana,’ another saint’s life. 

Where fact, ended, conjecture now began. 
Qn various pretexts a great deal of the 
remaining poetry was claimed for Cynewullf ; 
ifa poem was unfinisked, there was therefore 
tom for his runic signature in the lost end- 
ing; some poems were clearly complete, but 











Cynewulf need not have signed all his work, 
and stylistic and syntactical features 
appeared in the examination of enthusiasts 
to correspond so closely to those of the signed 
poems that Cynewulf’s authorship was 
scarcely debatable. When Old English metre 
was reduced later in the century to something 
of a scientific system, that support too was 
gained. Not*only was much of the extant reli- 
gious verse assigned to him, but at one time 
it seemed as though the whole corpus of 
remains was to be fathered upon him; even 
the great ‘ Beowulf’ epic (in whole and in 
art), the ‘Seafarer’ and ‘ Wanderer’ 
yrics,'the collection of some ninety ‘ Riddles’ 
which ends the Exeter Book manuscript, were 
= free from theories of Cynewulfian author- 
ship. 

Who then was this Cynewulf? For fact, 
we have nothing but the four signed 


ieces 
and in particular the autobiographical pas- 
sage at the close of ‘ Elene’ to go on. This 


last is couched in vague terms which could 
as easily be poetic conventions as personal 
facts; the name Cynewulf was not uncommon 
among Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastics, and accord- 
ingly the merits of seyeral historical Cyne- 
wulfs were set out with all the ingenuity in 
interpretation which the brief facts of 
* Elene ’ allowed for. It is not unfair to say 
that the conclusions of German and American 
scholars in particular, Leo, Wilker, Sarrazin, 
Trautmann, Sievers, F. Tupper, A. S. Cook 
and many minor names, though these did 
much by their researches to illuminate Old 
English verse, played a large part in the 
building up of this remarkable airy edifice, 
of Cynewulf, 

Naturally it was not long before more sober 
judgments prevailed. The history of Cyne- 
wulfian scholarship in which for so long 
theory ruled, has culminated fittingly enoug 
in the calm and reasoned essay which Mr. K. 
Sisam produced in 1932 (‘ Cynewulf and’ His 
Poetry,’ British Academy lecture), a bal- 
anced, cautious and conservative account of 
the few facts and the many theories which sur- 
round our poet, Sisam’s monograph, brief as 
it was, becomes a definitive addition to the 
study of Old English verse : he puts a reserved 
and reasonable interpretation upon the auto- 
biographical passages, though he does see the 
value of the attempts at identifying Cynewulf 
historically, and above all he is unwilling to 
assign anything more to the poet than the 
four signed poems. 

The full, story of Cynewulfian conjecture 
remains unwritten in any single account, but 
we can now chronicle a second definitive con- 
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tribution. Dr. Das’s work began as a doctoral 
thesis in the University of Calcutta 
(1931), and is based also on a_ second 
thesis, an edition of Parts I and II of the 
poem ‘ Crist’ (University of London, 1937, 
unpublished) ; publication of the work under 
review is due largely to the recommendation 
of the veteran medievalist Professor A. J. 
Wyatt. We mention these dates because they 
show that the work was first prepared before 
Sisam’s/ brochure appeared. he two are 
therefore independent studies; though Dr. 
Das makes no reference to Sisam, his book 
forms an excellent supplement, and in the 
two monographs together may be had a final 
authoritative rejection of that wholesale 
assignment of unsigned poems, to Cynewulf, 
and a final literary appreciation of the signed 
poems. 

Dr. Das’s aim is. to bring out the interrela- 
tion of the four poems in style, metre and 
theme, and at the same time to show their 
distinctiveness from the remainder of Old 
English verse, in particular from those reli- 
gious poems which critics of the past have 
considered had most claim to be Cynewulfian : 
namely, the first and third parts of ‘ Crist,’ 
the two lives of ‘ St. Guthlac,’ the ‘ Dream of 
the Rood,’ the Exeter Book ‘ Riddles’ and 
the ‘ Andreas’ (St. Andrew). His elaborately 
planned and documented study is based almbst 
entirely on internal evidence, which is in- 
deed the only sure basis. He demonstrates 
first the metrical distinctiveness of the signed 
poem on the foundation of the system of 
scansion elaborated by Sievers, and brings out 
by painstaking example and comparison the 
peculiar musical subtleties of Cynewulf’s 
composition. A section on Cynewulf’s style 
follows this: his peculiar ability in reflective 
and abstract, passages is brought out, and the 
care with which in all four pieces his main 
theme is stressed, the struggle of saintly men 
and women against the powers of darkness. 
Finally, the section on ‘ Literary Criticism ’ 
analyses Cynewulf’s method with his Latin 
sources for these poems, and the personal 
ideals and religious conceptions which he in- 
troduces on his own account. Throughout 
the’ book study of one particular aspect of 
Cynewulf’s work is put into relief by a cor- 
responding research into the unsigned poems, 
and the result is a telling and close-argued 
document. We cannot argue finally with the 
ultimate conclusion Dr. Das has drawn (p. 
236) : 

Cynewulf was a poet whose imaginative and per- 


/own name, have seen fit to. conjecture, - 








ceptive capabilities displayed themselves on g fs 
higher level of poetical inspiration than those ¢ 
the other poets with whose works we have 
to deal . . . Cynewulf’s works, left to us in the’ 
shape of the four Signed Poems, bear the marks 
of the highest order of artistic workmanship 
especially in respect of their unity of conception 
and also in consideration of what may be called 
an unmistakably original . . . method of 
the Latin sources, and , . . in sublimity, 
ae wage above * in unity of concepti 
works are comparable to non i 

Poems. , sdk... ites: 


This is high praise, but justified. Cyn 
was an accomplished od individ pi 
whose work closely analysed has qualities not 
to be found elsewhere in the work of hig 
We thus finally set aside not only the nia 
laneous assignments which have pursued his 
name, but also the vaguer assumptions of 4 
‘“ Cynewulfian school ’’ of disciples and imita. 
tors which many, unwilling to claim for his 

































































Dr, Das’s book is a careful and scholarly 
work, all the more welcome over and above 
its intrinsic merit because Indian studies of 
our early English have not till now been 
numerous or distinctive. One minor com 
ment: his Introduction contains a_ short 
account of earlier theories; but for the mor 
general appreciation which the book d 
a fuller account and also a bibliography and 
index would be of great use, since Br Das 
quotes from Sievers and Trautmann and 
earlier German scholars without full refer 
ences and does not refer at all to certain 
critical work on his subject. We may 
that Dr. Das will continue to publish 
results of a research into Old English rel 
gious poetry which all scholars will find 
indispensable. : 









CorRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 86, col. 2, 1. 19 from foot, for “the 
last reference ” read the last reference but one; 9. 
91, 1. 7 from end, for “ fox-clubs ** read fox-cubs; 
p. 99, col. 2, 1. 20 for “* 1874” read 1784. 


NOTICES, TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of charge. 
Contributors are requested always to give their 
names and addresses, for the information of the 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to another 
contributor, correspondents are requested to putinf * 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the ni 
of the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers 

THe Manager will be pleased to forward fie 
specimen copies of ‘ N. and Q.’ to any.addresses of 
friends which readers may like to send to him. 
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